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M®; GIBSON, No. 40 UNION SQUARE, BEGS TO 
inform her friends and the public that she has resigned the 

of her school to Mrs _H. Dana Ward, a lady already favour- 
ably ~ ‘oon to the community as an experienced and successful 


Mrs, Ward will make every effort to sustain the school in its 
present state of efficiency. The same masters will be retained 
and the same course of studies pursued... 

Mrs. Gibson returns thanks for the generous confidence so long 
reposed in her, and hopes it will be also extended to her successor. 


MM"? - DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MRS. 
GIBSON) begs to announce that the School No. 40 Union 
Square, will be opened on TUESDAY, September 15. 


SCOTCH SONGS, 
TRISH SONGS, 
COMIO SONGS. 
Ong Huxprep Sones or ScoTLanp.—Onz HUNDRED SoNGs 
or IngLanD.—Onz Hunprep Comic Sones. Words and Music. 
Price of each, in boards, 50 cents ; paper, 40 cents. Mailed, post- 
paid on receipt of the price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


Now Ready, 








THE 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Ss Des nevteaar tind sabes JUNE, 1863. 
Contents. 


1. THE GREEK TRAGIC DRAMA—ASCHYLUS. 

Il. THEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

{Il PHONOGRAPHIC SHORT-HAND. 

IV. ARABIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

V. EARTHQUAKES, their CAUSES and CONSEQUENCES. 

VI. MANHATTAN COLLEGE. 
VIL WOMAN, HER INFLUENCE AND CAPABILITIES. 
VIIL. PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


IX. MANUFACTURE AND USE OF SPURIOUS PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


X. NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
XL NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The present number the th volume. 


TeRms.—$3 a year, in advance ; single Numbers, $1. No deduc- 
tion from regular subscription. 


The work is to be had from agents in all parte of the United 
States and British America. 


General Agent, SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street. 


Orders for specimen copies must be accompanied with 75 cents 
in American postage stamps. 


All communications to be addressed to 


BDWARD I. SEARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York. 








Just PUBLIsHED, 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON, 


“Curistorger Norta” of “ Blackwood.” 
Noctes Ambrosianae, &c. 


led from Famil: and other so) by his - 
Comp! y Peper ands urces, by his Dangh 


With an Introduction by 
R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, D. C. L. 


Thustrations Se 


New 8! 
the age of 60. ood, and a New rtrait, the 


One Volume Crown 8yo. Price $2. 


“We do notbelieve that the most practized and able critic in| 10m is given. They are then, if approved, recommended to pub- 


ytland could have done more to put Wilson’s li 
in ‘a favourable light than his daughter has done. 


“Of Mrs. Gordon’s most omg | volume we can only 


labours 


“The authoress has related its details with so much an. 


an y 
ited on Mie toted epee, with t graphic | aries of Learning, and public bodies poli 
it one, at 


‘edo not know that we have | Pensate time an 
which has, on the whole, satisfied us bet- 


66 Hoes TEMPERAMENT.”—History, Definitions, and 

Testimonies—Sanguine, Phlegmatic, Choleric—Melan- 
cholic, Bilious, Nervous, Vital, Motive, and Mental. Taz Puyrsio- 
LoGY OF Man.—Digestion, Breathing—The Eye—Voice. Of what 
man ig made. How to take his measure—and Man’s Destiny. 
Marriages. Births and Deaths. Interesting Facts in July PaRENO- 
soeecay JOURNsL, 15 cents; $1 50 a year. FowLer & WELLS, 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


ECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH, 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.8.E., Author of 
“ Great Tribulation,” ‘‘ Great Preparation,” &c. 
Uniform black cloth. Price $1. 
JOHN BRADBURN (Successor to M. Doolady,) 
No, 49 WALKER 81., New York. 





66 \TOSES,” “NOSES,” “NOSES!”—Puystocyomy_Ixvs- 
TRATED—Noses of the Races—Caucasian, Anglo-Saxon— 
Ethiopian, Arab—Jew—Greek—Roman. Celestial, etc., includin 
Noses of every ize, shape, and character. What is the signifi- 
cance of each? The Straight, Aquiline, Flat, Snub, and Turn-U 

Noses. The Executive, Irratible, Defensive and ive Nose. 
The Stupid, Tasteful, and Intellectual Nose, with Portraits of 
Prof. Morton, Julius Ceser, Virgil, Lucre:ius, Dante’s Beatrice, 
Theodosius the Great, The Emperor Paul, Oliver Cromwell, Gard- 
ner, Alex. Wilson, Blucher, Otho the Great, Jean Paul Richter, 
and others. The most complete treatise on the Nose yet pub- 
nee. See Phrenological Journal for July, lic. FowLer & 

ELLS. 





BLACKWOOD 


AND THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THESE RENOWNED PERIODICALS 
COMMENCE JULY, 1863. 


They comprise the 


NE NORTH 
NOR' ——s 
LONDON QUARTERLY, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
and 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Prices not to be increased! ‘Postage’ to be reduced ! 
Price—$3 per year singly or $10 per year for the whole five. 
Postage for the whole five Periodicals only Fifty-six cents a year. 


LEONARD SCOTT & Co., Publishers. 
38 Walker Street, New York. 


DOUBLE NUMBER, FULL OF ENGRAVINGS. 
The best yet Published. 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for July contains Por- 
traits, Characters and i % hies of Lord Brougham, E. H. Dixon, 
Stonewall Jackson, Anna E. Dickinson—An Illustrated Article on 
Human Noses—The Temperaments—A new Facial Angle, with 
Illustrations. EranoLtocy.—The Fossil Man—Origin and Future 
Destiny—Somnambulism—Second Sight—The Soul—Night-Walk- 
ers—Clairvoyance—The Royal Courtship, how Conducted—Women 
of Turkey—Female Life in London—Soul and Body—Man’s Reli- 
ous Nature—Accountability—Fatality, &c. Only 15 cents; or $1 
ayear. New Volume. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


ae ee from the Stomach 
—Psychic Ph 8 liq The Senses—The 
Soul not dependent on the Body—A Perilous Night Walk—On a 











Liberty Pool—Writing Sermons in Sep eregeae— te the 
July OLOGICAL JOURNAL, l5c., or $1 50 a rom. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 





LECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY. 


T= SUBSCRIBER, HAVING RESUMED HIS RESIDENCE 
in New York, renews his offers of service as a Public Lec- 
turer and Literary Agent. 
Lectures. 
He has and is preparing new lectures in prose and 
i to popular audiences, and will deliver them on ac- 
ceptable terms, at the invitation of Young Men’s Associations, Ly- 
ceums, and Institutes throughout the country. He will also de- 
liver add on anni occasions for Colleges, other Semi- 
and social. 





Literary Agency. 
The subscriber will continue his Lite Agency. Its object is 
to assist authors. Manuscripts are critically read. A candid opin- 


lishers. For this opinion, whether favourable or adve an ad- 


ae A askii 
or D; 
: f trouble in replies. Address, 

Park Benjamin, 75 West 45th St., New York. 


vance fee of ten do! is required. This should be itted b: 
”—Saturday Express, together with manuscripts, prepaid. “Tae or At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
vice should always cover a small fee, to com- 


NSTRUCTIONS for the GOVERNMENT of 
ARMIES of the UNITED STATES in the FIELD.—Pre- 
red by FRANCIS LIEBER, L.L.D., and revised by a Board of 
2 ome and approved by the War Department in General Order 
0. 100. 
12mo. Price 25 cents. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. Just published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, N. Y. 





* Res COURTSHIP”’—How conducted. The Women of 

Turkey—Manners and Customs—Dresses—Vailed Ladies— 
Love—Courtship—Money—How they Manage in England—Female 
Life in London—Sewing Women—Their Condition—Clean Teeth 
—Pure Breath—Etc. In July PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 15c. 
$150 a year. 





“PHE FOSSIL MAN.”—Etunotocy.—Human Origin. The 
Pre-Adamite Man. Also Lapy Puysicrans. Phonography in 
the Army—Toe Corns and Boot Heels—To Correspondents—High 
and Low Foreheads—Endless Punishment—Well-balanced Heads— 


P| Teaching Negroes—To Make the Hair Grow—in the PHRENOLOGI- 


CAL JOURNAL, for July, 15c. $150a year. FowLer & WELLS, N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MACAZINE, 
The most elegant and perfect Ladies’ Magazine published— 
with Colouréd Fashion Plate, and of the latest designs of 
Fashion, together with original diagrams of Needlework and 
numerous Tales, Poetry and General Literature, by the 
most eminent authors. The household information in this 
publication alone is worth the annual subscription. Price 
25 cents, or $3 a year. 
FRANE LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 
The Great Comic Paper of America. Containing 16 Pages 
(same size as Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) of the 
most striking Illustrations of the day, containing Comic 
History of the Month, besides the best Humorous Litera- 
ture of the Day, Romances, Burlesques, Western Stories, 
Anecdotes, ete. Price 10 cents. 
FRANK LESLIE’S HEROIC INCIDENTS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. A collection of the most in- 
teresting and daring deeds performed by our gallant soldiers. 
It is embellished with 40 striking Illustrations, beautifully 
drawn and engraved, and is neatly bound in an Dlustrated 
Cover, printed in Colours. Price 25 cents. 
FRANE LESLIE'S ILLUSTRIRTE ZHITUNG, 

Or German Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 
Price 8 cents, or $3 ayear. - 








“ EW FACIAL ANGLE,” and mode of measurement, with 
Nilustrations, Human Skulls, Outlines of four —_— Out- 

lines of three Heads—Shape of Heads—Caucasian Brain, Indian 

Brain—Biack Hawk, etc. 

OBSERVATION AND REFLECTION. Instinct and Reason, Detected 

by the Teeth—The lost Camel—in the July PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 

NAL. lic. $150 a year. FowLer & WELLS, N. Y. 





Now Ready. 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
EMBELLISHED WITH 
FORTY ILLUSTRATIQNS 
Beautifi Drawn and Engraved 


HEROIC INCIDENTS, 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES 
OF THE 
Burne 4 COLLECTION OF 


The Most Interesting and Exciting Events 
of the Present Remarkable Crisis 
in our History. 
- FRANK LESLIE, No. 19 City Hall-square. 





GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY «& SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 8 Watxer 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 


Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with it Wi shown in 
Grand and Pianos. 

There were two hundred and -nine Pianos from all parts of 





sixty: 
fi d HAM.” — STONEW. * 
pathos that as a true expression of natural affection, to p it! | Byer .”"—Dr. E. H. Drxon, ‘ALL Jacx- | the world entered ~ competition, and the special correspondent 


would be impertinent.” — 7imes. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, . 
1% Mercer street, New York. 





anp Awna E. DickINson, with yoy Biographi of the N. Y. Times says: 
and Phrenological developments, given in July No. a ore] “ Messrs. Steinway’s —— A by the jurors is EMPHATIO, 
0. 


























































Journal. 15c. a Ni AND STRONGER AND M POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
MAKER.” 
“C'OUL AND BODY.”—Man’s, Nature—H 
be sai 08 the Soul Degrees « Palate ‘ Pacultion. YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
, page my a Be ) Fak, RANCIS & LOUT L, 
Duties, by 2 Distinguished July Ni poe ey 3 ee 
ryyman 0. 
‘ CaL JouRNaL, lic, or $1 50a year. Fowizr & Wauis, N.Y. | line wr” 
r ; 
4G” 


~~. 
<o? 





THE ALBION. 














INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 1862. 
OFr THE — 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 31 Nassau Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE POST-OFFICE.) 














New Toes," Jan. 
Net assets, Jan. 1, 1862 ..........sccccseccscces .-$1, rt} 41 
Receipts during’ the year: 
For premiums, extra premiums, an- 
nuities, &c 958 29 
For Interests and Rents . 88,567 21 
For Rents accrued and deferred Pre- 
ich Divdcscdncescenpevecdece - 41,041 86 539,567 36 
Re ey ee ee eee $1,660,179 77 
DISBURSEMEN 
Paid Claims by death on Policies and 
bonus and m Beereert on Annuities .$145,382 25 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Medi- 
, cal Examiners’ Fees, Commissions, 
Miinadiiedshsncananieewinekneer Sh 4,226 79 
Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, Pur- 
chased Policies, and bonus and In- 
terest on Dividends................ 108 45 $09,712 49 
a a ey ee Pe epee $1,350,467 28 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand........... $22,296 70 
Bonds and Mortgages ............+.- 322,950 00 
eae 134,648 83 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. . 564,447 a4 
The actuarial estimate of the value 
of the Policies which secure these 
Notes is $650,000. ) 
Se: and Semi-Annual Premiums 
gE ee ST 41,041 80 
United States Stocks and New York 
Cee peel SENET 5 oa 7,344 27 


aes a and Interest in the hands 

of Agents in course of collection 

and transmission, secured by Bonds 94,860 11 
Temporary Loans on Bonds and Stocks 31, 050 00 
Interest accrued to Ist January, and 

all other property 21,828 07 


coed bance cabn cepeee bes 4600000 408 $1,360,467 28 

An ey Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. has been "1 
on Life, Joint Life, and Endowment Policies participating, o 
which two or more annual premiums have been paid, free hom 
Government tax. 

Interest at the rfte of SIX PER CENT. has been ordered paid 
at the time of paying the annual premiums on the Policies to those 
entitled to same, under the rules of the Company, on Dividends 
heretofore declared, and represented by Scrip oh the books of the 


Company. 
HENRY se. President. 
C. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
J.L. HALSEY.” Assistant Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
A. DUBOIS, Medical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 


SS. 
EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANVE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
London and New York, 
This Company has been in successful operation over 





$24,900,000. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,%%, 00. 
INCOMB 
OVER 5,000 PEB DIEM. 
insurance effected on all ages, from 1) years, from $5,000 to 
$25,000 on a single life. 
War Risk Taken. 
BONUS EVERY #7 FTH YEAR. 
4 Profits pai¢ in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on ap- 
plication to the Office of the Company, 
No. 60 Wall Street. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
[INCORPORATED 1823) 

No. 6 Wall Strees. 

Cash Ca) - 
rite - FIVE PE : CENT. of ‘the "Profits avid annually to 
e Assured. 


the Policy Holders. eS 
First Dividend, 861, 61, 334 per per cent. 


per cent. 
IN SCRIP’ beeris at 6 per cent. annum, and redeem! 
able in cneg Seo Tench the suim of 
Five Bundred Thousand Dollars. 
effected and policies issued on 





Insurances the most favourable 

W. Otis, Thon Seton R. M. Blatchford, 

Jamer W. 08. Tilesto: 

Caleb Swan. Thomas W. Gale, Daniel B. Fearing, 

Charles Williams, Sidney Brooks, W. Whitewright, 

Cornelius McCoon, Wyllis Blackstone, Joshua J. Henry, 

Drake Mills, Josiah Lane, Acton Ci 

Jean Auchincloss, Oliver 8, Carter, Henry 

Wm. Barton, Oliver H. James B. Johnston. 

J . OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 


SECURITY 
FILRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


31 PINE STREET, N. Y. 





Cash Capital, -------- 00 
Surplus, February lst, 1863, - -'- 190,769 84 
Net Assets,- - - - - - - $690,769 84 


No Other Liabilities. 
Duatans Racurva % Pas Cams. or Nat Prorrts. 


URITY sleo insures emai Inland 
onthe LAKES, CANALS, and VERS. pipten 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President, 
: THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President 
B. L, Maxpoosg, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Imsurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


New Yor«k, Ocrossr 3ist, 1862. 
HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 


sents of the Ihc Bestize of the Act of ite Eecezperation 





Premiums on un risks on October 4, 1861.... $413,155 08 | Of 
Premiums received during the year to Oct. 1963: 
On Marine Risks....... Ladscesecoose “ae3 
Ge TRMARG. onovednsesendosdcacsccsecee 418 
GE FEO. vecevswesds eee éveoveogectes ‘ S119 88 1,710,183 26 
Total amount of Premiums....... eenccgncaeses $2,123,338 34 
Amount of Earned Premiums during the year....... $1,629,089 61 | cach 
Amount of Return Premiums...........+.+-++++++ m 
Net Earned Premiums.............-++++++ +++» $1,497,804 01 
Losses during the year: 
Qo Betno Bice ann oye Me). Se recht 
On Fire Risks Lecsendbes ebddvcceieses ors 2 
$1,141,564 29 
Expenses and Re-insurances......... 90,120 33 1,231,684 62 
NO Beis 5a dos cecdsccicccis lo pcbetebvonsil $266,119 39 
™ ie = ts of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 
follows 
Real Estate on Bonds and Mortgages............... $519,080 00 
8toc! om on Stocks, Accrued Interest on Bonds 






= and Loans, Rents of Real Estate, onen ws 
vages, 312, 1 
bdo 164,106 66 
Bills Receivabl 925,251 88 
Premium Accounts not , collected e 31,451 55 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated.... 28,740 00 
Wicwcérieshcesctosassesegecutrors anceesons $1,976,447 21 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of 
Interest to November Ist, 1862, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on 
the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on and after that 


; = that a Dividend of SIXTEEN ra tee cent. in scrip to the dealers 
of the Com y, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, 
issued the Ist of January next. 
It is further ordered, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
CASH after the lst January next, the interest thereon to cease on 
that a thereb: te an amount of accumulated profits of 
over 


4 


By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Secretary. 


This Com y issues Policies Lpegakio to Ore 
der im London, at the Office o: 


Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 


Trustees: 
Moses H. mae Louis Loru Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Roswell 8 Simon De V John A. Iselin, 
Oliver Sila’ John Whitehead’ Edwin Bartlet 
aay, Frederick Chauncey, _ Ponvert, 
Drake Mills, Henry A. Coi yy G. Hobson, 
AL tenth, 5 ee, ier ie Pees “4 
ui 'o r. e 
ae ee 
eter Poirier, r. 
Ny . Edward 8. Jaffray, . Wiltkem Oothout, 
Ernest Caylus, 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice-President. 


Epwarp R. ANTHONY, Secretary. 








FINANCIAL. 
AUGUST BELMONT & ©O, 








Bankers, 

No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 
S2UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRA TRATELL EDS, AVAIL- 
bts 1p Se pests of Bo weet See Se essrs. ROTHSCHILDS 

of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienaa, und Mogien, and their carve, 





RICHARD BELL Agents for the 
CHAS. F. SMITHERS,) No. 32 Pivz Street, New Yore, 


FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 
canes, Se the Bank of Liverpool, and on the Branches of the 
Bank of Montreal in in sums to suit 


Canada, 
ae ngriey issued, Sterling Exchange, and Bae Wy and Drafts, 
in Canada and Chicago, purchased or Co! 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


Olroular Notes and Letters of Credit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 
BILLS ON LONDON. 

In Sums to Suit Purchasers, 

At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For Sas BY 

WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wau. Stnunt. 


BROWN BROTHERS & OO. 
No. 69 Wall Street, New Work, 
Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, © ~se in thia Coun- 
try and Abroad. 
AUGUST BRENTANO’S 
Beek Store, Stationery and News Emporium, 
No. 636 BROADWAY. 

















All Foreign and American N. and Penodicals, for sale 
eoteemen 
on ey or cousry witout whe 


N. B.—Back numbers of the ALBION and all the principal Pe 
always on hand, 


r Hodicals, Newspapers and Magaaines 





Pere Ae 4 
47 North ‘Pighth Bireet, 
Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 


ps ep Koper men) in the piece or in the garment. Their supe 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known. 
SILK DRESSES AND SC,EREuTS CLEANSED 
SUCCESSFULLY—MADE OR RIPPED. 


Cra Shawls d ~ ost brilliant 
pr whe yed mm ed oF oe colours. pry 


returned by Express. have ho ~ a in 
New York; they have no beet ny in the city of 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and voce’ at. N.Y 


THE TURKISH BATH COMPANY. 


In compliance with the wislies of the Public, the Shares of the 
Turkish Company have been reduced to TEN DOLLARS 


ston wy > ganas -_ one or _ the amount = 
w ie the a en t) ri 
Free TICKET, available once in on oa two Tonths, : — de 
rantees 12 cent. on the investm 
Subscriptions to the Stock of the TURKISH BATH COMPANY, 
will now 47 received at the offices of the following Journals: 
Evening Post, Express, Journal of Commerce, Times frites, 





World, Vanity Fair, and at Messrs. Appey" 8, No. 133 Water 
The follo gentlemen compose the Board of Direction : 
Se die. Alex. W. LL.D., jane Mott, Sts B., Sani 
bar Web “Dwight LL.D., » Col. * Commission am 
yer, 


my Geo" Foleo’ Hon. Daniel o hi 
Gunther, op 


Chas. Godfrey Jobn Lamy 
Charies King, LL.D., Bren Gol. W.H. — Do. ,Sanitary 
College. ue 


C. OSCANYAN, Secretary and General 
N. B.—Mr. OSCANYAN can be seen at the office of Vanity — 
No. 116 Nassau S8t., or at No. 87 Lafayette-place. 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


ITH corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick 
all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in 
some active disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed 
and good for nothing. But you cannot have good health while 
your blood is impure. Ayer’ - —— —— purges out these impu- 
rities and stimulates the o life into vigorous action, re- 
storing the health and ex ing disease. Hence it rapidly cures 
a variety of complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, 
such as Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumours, Ulcers, Sores, » ragtions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, > oe Anthony’ ~ "Fire, Rose or Erysipe! 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scal Ringworm, Cancer or Glover” 
ous Tumours, Sore Eyes, a oy a such as Retention, Ir- 
regularity, a, Ligne Sets Se philis ¥ Venereal 
eases, Liver Com ts and iseases. AYER's 
SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourecif'’ the surprising b vity with 
which it cleanses the blood and cures the disorders. 
* Aver’s Cuzrry Pectorat is so universally known to surpass 
ors. other remedy for the cure of {Covgbe, Colds, uebza, 
aoe, Croup, Bronchitis, I ption, and for 
the reliet of Consumptive Patieuts in advanced stages of the di- 
sease, that it is useless here to vecount the evidence of its Nal 
The world knows them. 











Aver’s CaTHarTio Pitis—for Costiventss, psia, 
ten, Dysentery, Foul 8 => Beton, 
ilés, 


heumatiem, Dropsy, Worms, and in short for all the pur- 
poses of a purgative moliane, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists everywhere. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND BHEUMATIs™. ~ 
ALL SUFFERERS — ome above complaints, either of recent 
or 1 t standin to use Blair's Gouet and 
Rhe o Pills. Th They, can be relied upon as the most 
saieand effect effectual remedy ever offered to the public, and have been 
universally used in Europe for many years with the greatest 


success, 
red a 0 Feanklic by PROUT & HARSANT; and sold by 
wets s ranklin Street, New York; and most other 
Medicine ‘venders 
Her jest 
address of “ 
P upon the Government stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 





*s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
HOMAS PROU C, 229 Strand, London,"’ to be im- 





AMALCAM BELLS, 
At prices within the reach of every 
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in the land, 
Their use in all parts of the United States and 
for the past four years, yoores them to combine most valu- 
able qualities, among which are TONE, STRENGTH, 80- 
NOROUSNESS, and’ DURABILITY OF VIBRATION un- 
——- by any "other manufacture. Sizes 50 to 50,000 Bes., 
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190 William Street, N. Y. 


HE ELEVENTH Reuss is not too late.— 
Read the beautifull 


illustrated book, “Humen Frailty.” 
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ness. The old red brick gleamed of a pleasant colour in the 
sun, heightened as beauty spots heighten a —— by the 
dazzling yellow and brown shadows of the budding vine- 
leaves that clustered over them. The brass knockers and or- 
naments of the door shone in the sun like gold. The door- 
steps and the stones leading up the walk from the door to the 

were white as ,and untarnished by a foot- 
very blackbirds seemed to sing softer in the dean’s 


en. 

To any but the heart of a crabbed and soured verger, hur- 
ried from his ale at the Blue Dragon, in Bishop Street, such a 
calm scene would have brought peace and awoke pleasant 
memories. But the verger was inexorably hard and soured, 
so he spent twenty minutes bitterly raminating over the dis- 
graceful injustice of Providence in teaching a wealthy dean 
how to make gold, when he (Fulham) had been verger of Sa- 
lisbury eighteen years, man and boy, at a paltry salary of only 
five-and-twenty shillings per week. Fulham was one of those 
untoward natures that cannot enjoy even venison at his own 
table if the man at the next table is taking turtle. 

_ The dean was in London, and in the absence of that dreaded 
an the verger has been more than usually neglect- 
ful of the hours of the daily services, and more than usually 


step. 
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Literature. 


MY SHIP. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
Down to the wharves, as the sun goes down, 
And the daylight’s tumult, and dust, and din 
Are dying away in the busy town, 
I go to see if my ship comes in. 


I gaze far over the quiet sea, 
y with sunset, like mellow wine, 
Where ships, like lilies, lie tranquilly, 
any and fair—but I see not mine. 


I question the sailors every night 
ho aver the bulwarks idly lean, 
Noting the sails as they come in sight,— 
“ Have you seen my beautiful ship come in ?” 


“ Whence does she come ?” they ask of me— 
“ Who is her master, and what her name ?” 
And they smile upon me pityingly 
When my answer is ever and ever the same. 


O mine was a vessel of strength and truth, 
Her sails were white as a young lamb’s fleece, 
Bhe sailed long since from the port of Youth— 
Her master was Love and her name was Peace. 


And like all beloved and beautiful things, 
She faded in distance and doubt away— 
With only a tremble of snowy wings, 
She floated, swanlike, adown the bay, 
Carrying with her a precious freight— 
“AT had gathered by years of pain ; 


A pirate 
And stil f watch for her back agein 


Watch from the earliest morning light, 
Till the pale stars pee o’er the dying day, 
To cast the gleam of her canvass white 
Among the islands which gem the bay. 


But she comes not yet—she will never come 
To gladden my eyes and my spirit more— 

And my heart grows hopeless, and faint, and dumb, 
As I wait and wait on the lonely shore. 


Knowing that tempest, and time, and storm, 
Have wrecked and shattered my beaut 

Rank sea weeds cover her wasting form, 
And her sails are tattered, and stained, and dark. 





But the tide contes up, and the tide goes down, 
And the daylight follows the night’s eclipse— 
And still with the sailors, tanned and brown, 
I wait on the wharves and watch the ships. 


And still with a patience that is not hope, 
For vain and empty it long hath been, 
I sit on the rough shore’s rocky slope, 
And watch to see if my ship comes in. 
———____—. 


THE LAST OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 


“He a making of gold! well, I’m sure; but it’s always the 
way 5 as orchards has apples given’em. A dean 
making gold! plague take him! I wonder if good luck ever 
r? I wonder how many years I a 


them as 


came to & poor ve 


have sat puffing at fires and rage bottles to the ligh 


t 
fore I had found out how to make 


brats!” 


These words issued from the mouth of a crabbed verger of 
Salisbury Cathedral, one March day, in the year 1787, about 
service. 


half an hour before the bell sounded for a! 
The envious 
pe ao hd ually hi th 
ments, actually hit upon the f 
Sod in si ad y po way of makin; 
to George himself the ex 
Lie dicovers. He had been shaking up his 
tufted gown on his shoulders as 
battlemented 


close he half unconsciously uttered these expressions o 
querulous envy, en 


abruptly with that denunciation o} 
some playing children that served as an outvent of his spite. 
Yet it was a tranquil.» 
gardened square that 
world’s adoration—the 


rnoon 


black. 


ed round 
old cathedral. 


| id And won't the 
dean's daughter queen it now? Get off the grass there, you 


s mind ran on a tavern rumour he had 
Price had, after years of chemical ex- 

d 

even been lately suinmoned to Londons en 
and invalua- 


he a low 
ay, and as he Ady quiet cathedral 


full of sleepy happiness, that 
that ra Mars of a" dead 


+. 


P 1 at the Blue Dragon. No wonder, therefore, that on 
the present occasion, though it only wanted ten minutes to 
three, and the bell ought by this time to have begun soundin, 
to call together the scattered cnoristers from different parts o 
the town, to warn the precentor from his studies, and to sum- 
mon the old half-pay captain, the dean’s daughter, and the 
three old maiden sisters who formed the habitual congrega- 
tion, the unfaithful verger, who knew that no one but the 
dean cared much for punctuality, stopped at the dean’s door, 
and rang the servants’ bell, just to hear from Bessy, his pretty 
little daughter, when the dean was expected. 

A moment after he pulled the shining bell knob, the 
door opened, and pretty Bessy appeared, nervous, hurried, 
and alarmed. 

“T thought it was you, father,” she said, in answer to his 
question ; “ but don’t stop, for Heaven’s sake; we expect mas- 
ter directly. He wrote yesterday to say he should post back, 
and be here, if possible, by the afternoon service, and Miss 
Bertha has been complaining of your never ringing the bell at 
the proper time. Come to-night; don’t stop now, there’s a 
dear father.” 
The verger turned sulkily away, and scuttled sulkily across 
the gravel walk leading to the west door. He was just turn- 
ing the huge key in the lock, when he felt a hand placed on 
his shoulder. Had it been the guardian genius of the cathe- 
dral, or the dean’s ghost, or a more terrible and less respecta- 
ble spirit than either of these, the old verger could not have 
been more startled when he looked round. A resurrection- 
man disturbed prizing open a coffin, or a robber of churches 
detected ai the very moment of beating flat a sacramental cup, 
could scarcely have looked whiter or more alarmed. 

Yet it was only a spare tall man, in a mahogany-coloured 
coat, and an unpowdered scratch wig, a hard, dry-fleshed look- 
ing man, with cold keen eyes, gs grey eyebrows, and a 
close pinched biting kind of mouth. With his hands behind 
him, and his severe detective glance fixed on the verger, he 
looked at that moment for all the world like a lawyer bent on 
untangling the knots of a puzzling and difficult case. Indeed, 
but for his rather massive silver shoe-buckles, and a heavy 
gold ring on one of his fingers, the stranger might have 
for a well-to-do London apothecary travelling on 
business. 2 

The conversation that followed took almost the shape of a 
legal examination, and ran thus: 

“ You are a verger of this cathedral ?” 

“Tam. Yes, sir, I am.” 

. re have adaughter, maid-servant at the dean’s yonder ?” 

“ ave.” 

“ Are you rich?” 

“Who can be rich on twenty-five shillings a week, and a 
sick wife to find for besides ?” 

“You are therefore, I presume, not unwilling to carn a 

guinea or two with no great trouble ?” 

“ You need scarcely ask it.” 

“ Does the dean rise early ?” 

nine.” 

“Very well; to-morrow morning, at six o'clock, when 

our daughter is cleaning the house, induce her to let me in 
for five minutes. I mean no harm. I am simply a great but 

unknown admirer of the dean, who would have one look be- 

fore I leave Salisbury at his celebrated laboratory. For that 

moment’s look 1 will pay you two guineas.” 

“T daren’t.” 

“ Three.” 

“T don’t think I could.” 

“ Five.” 

“I will try; be at this west door to-morrow, at six. I oan 
see by your face you're a gentleman. It’s nothing to me what 
you want, so you don’t do no harm.” 

“I will be there,” said the stranger; and passing into the 
cathedral as the door creaked open, took his seat in one of the 
stalls the most hidden from the dean’s seat. 

A moment or two more, and the bell, in a hasty querulous 
way, to chide in the white-gowned choristers, who soon 
ap simultaneously in different parts of the close, like a 
scattered flock of pigeons reuniting at feeding-time. 

The verger, armed with a badge of power, something re- 
sembling an apothecary’s pestle, preceded the precentor to his 
seat, and after that diguitary, who carried his square Oxford 
trencher-cap in his hand, came the rosy-faced boys two and 
two, with difficulty restraining their mischief before the 
dreaded eyes of the organist, who was watching them malignly 
from the oaken battlements of the organ-loft. 

Just as the bell ceased, and the great clock vibrated out the 
hour, with the tremulous solemnity of pone age; just as 
the counter, tenor, and bass, with looks of mutual defiance, 
had ruffied themselves into their places, the dean entered, and 
strode to his canopied seat. There was a strange brightness 
about his eyes, a hot feverish hectic flush upon his cheeks. In 
his every gesture and look, and even in the tones of his deep 
voice, — was a perceptible triumph that did not escape bis 
co! on. 

“Do you dine with the dean to-morrow?” said the precen- 
tor to the eldest canon, as they strolled homewards together. 
“The dean has had great triumphs in London. His majesty 
has expressed his approbation of his experiments, and Oxford 


f 
f 


(o, sir, he sits up too late for that; he’s down about out 


“Well; only from one, Mr. Harding, the secretary of the 
Royal eee O an illiberal-minded man, who insolently and 
enviously our worthy dean a knave, and the spectators 
of his experiments fools. Ha, ha! How these birds of prey 

do always collect round great men.” 

“It is the penalty of success,” replied the other, taking a 
huge pinch of snuff, and leading his friend by the arm, toshow 
him some marvellous engravings by Marc Antonio. 

In the great room, with the oriel-window looking out on the 
lawn, where the cedar-tree stood, was Bertha, holding her fa- 
ther’s hand fondly between hers, and kissing him at every sen- 
tence, as if to assure herself of his actual bodily presence. 

“O, do tell me about the king, dear papa. How was he 
dressed ?—how did he look ?—what did he say ?—and was the 
queen there? Tell us all.” . 

“The king, Bertha, worea dark red coat, embroidered with 
small gold strawberries, and a deep-flapped white satin waist- 
coat, trimmed with broad gold lace. He was full of amiable 
condescension, and asked a great many questions, half of which, 

man, he answered himself, in his usual quick, abrupt, 
good-humoured way. He examined the gold with great in- 
terest, and expressed to me his full approbation.” 2 

“ Victory ! victory! dear papa,” vaid the enthusiastic girl, 
leaping up and clapping her hands. “Did I not always say 
that you would be a great man, and triumph over everybody ? 
Shan’t I crow over that spiteful Miss Flicker, who used to 
sneer at you for sitting up half the night over your furnaces, 
boiling away your money, and your time and health, as she 
used to say. O, only fancy, making gold!” 

“Pray for me, my dear Bertha. Do not forget to pray for 
me, that 1 keep humble, lest it be said of me as of Benjamin, 
that I turned back in the day of battle. I trust no one has been 
in my laboratory in my absence.” 

With an air of smiling vigilance Bertha drew the key of the 
dean's laboratory from her m. 

At that moment the door opened, and Bessy looked in. 

“If you please, sir, there’s a gentleman wants to see you.’ 

“ Show him in,” said the dean. 

In a moment Bessy returned and ushered in the stranger, 
whose interview with the verger we have already reported. 

He bowed and took the chair proffered by the dean. 

“Tam,” he said, “a medical man from a distant part of 
England, attracted here by the fame of your recent chemical 
discoveries, and more especially by the pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by you on some remarkable experiments on mercury. I 
agree with you that there is more beyond, and feel with the 
great Boyle that we scientific men are unwise and hasty in 
putting limits to the power of nature and art, and in deriding 
all who believe in uncommon things.” 

The dean smiled. He was evidently pleased at this harangue, 
although the oration was uttered in a very set and me- 
chanical way, and the stranger’s eyes looked cold and lifeless, 
as if they were jet beads, and the words came through his 
small pinched lips one by one as a schoolboy lets out wasps 
from a phial-bottle. 

“You are on the brink of great discoveries,” he went on, 
with the same dry, monotonous voice. ‘“ Youare a Columbus 
about to set foot on a vast auriferous continent: the greatest 
of secrets is, I may say, all but within your reach.” e 

The doctor bowed, smiled, and bent his powdered head de- 
sare “You rate my discoveries, my dear sir, too highly. 

am sorry that my account, and to which I myself insisted on 
giving merely the humble title of ‘ Experiments on Mercury,’ 
should have been held out to the world as announcing the 
actual discovery of the philosopher’sstone, which in the usual 
(mark me)—I say the uswal—sense of the word, I perhaps, as 
well as others, think merely chimerical.” 

The stranger's eyelids compressed till his eyes became almost 
invisible. hard smile, such as you see on the mouth of a 
bronze faun, relaxed his face, as he replied, “ Exactly; nota 
word more, my dear sir. We understand each other.” 

“To-morrow afternoon I exhibit some experiments to our 
leading people here. Will you dine with me at four o'clock 
to-morrow, and afterwards witness them ?” ; 

“You have anticipated my dearest wish; but I did not dare 
to intrude such a request.” d 

“A most gentlemanlike man, and of great attainments,” 

said the dean to his daughter, as the stranger bowed himself 


“ Well, I don’t like him, papa,” said Bertha, making a face 
of dislike ; “ his look smateks me of the look a cat gives to a 
bird it is just going to pounce on.” " 
“Don’t be prejudiced, dear. Evidently a keen, clever, hard- 
headed man, and a great mathematician, I warrant.” 
As the stranger through the gateway of the close, he 
broke suddenly into a mechanical, hard laugh, and said aloud, 
“The fox got the cheese by praising the blackbird’s voice. 
Fool and cheat, he has taken me behind the scenes. Let him 
ware,” 


That same night, in the deep dark, towards midnight, and 
all in the cold drifting rain, that hard mysterious man was 
standing in the close opposite the dean’s house, watching the 
window of the laboratory. ‘There was no moon and no stars, 
and the wind howled round the corners of the cathedral as if 
all the dead abbots were hurrying to some ghostly conclave. 
The only light in the whole four sides of the close came from 
the dean’s window, the blind of which was golden and semi- 
transparent with the inner lamp-light that shone through it. 

Suddenly a dark shadow was visible upon the blind ; it held 
up a crimson bottle to the light. Then the light faded out, 
and all was dark and still 

The stranger strode away to his inn. Ordering the land- 
lord to call him before five, he bit st a crust and tossed off 
two glasses of wine. Then, having first made a note in ‘his 
pocket-book, he threw himself without undressing on the bed, 
and fell asleep in his grave imperturbable way. 

The next morning, just before daybreak, in the cold, com- 
fortless, curdling light, the stranger was at the gate of the 
dean’s house. The verger was on the door-steps talking in a 
low voice to Bessy, who looked frightened and troubled. — 

Presently the verger returned to the stranger and said, 
“Bessy won't do it, sir; she can’t do it. The key is in the 
dean’s room, by his bedside. She is afraid you want it for no 


“Ha!” said the stranger, in his usual quiet bitter way; 
“the girl's a fool; give her this ea. Tell her it is mere 
curiosity ; five minutes will do. As for the key, she can go 
into the room as if to get the dean’s clothes to brush. Five 

ineas for five minutes—not bad pay 

“ And "e guinea included ? 

“Not included.” 

That last guinea turned the scale, still more the assurance 
that Bessy might be present while the stranger walked round 
er laboratory and merely saw and handled the dean’s chemi- 


ai 
On ‘th went, not thievishly or timidly, but_ 
still wil a cold Betetie malice and ness. Yet all he 








same almost Dutch spirit of neatness that pervaded | has ited him hon 
the cathedral and its circumjacent lawn, pervaded also the| “Ii is the most wonderful disco of the age,” replied the 
canons’ residences that hemmed in the close. No future mar | canon;''“ Yes, I’m glad to say I meet you to-morrow at 
vrs, or confessors, or anchoritées, or St, Jeromes, or St. An- | our dean’s hospitable table.” 

ys, lived there, but the snug, portly, feeding, well-| “Are the great oT. to be made to-morrow ?” 
intentioned, not too over-zealous of the early part of} “O, of course, Why, I wouldn’t miss them for twenty 
tie extreme Hight ofthe close, Just where'the renee etoon, |” Did he meet with tion among London sclentif 

on ose, just w! 5 meet an on ic 
was @ special and crowning instance of this luxurious neat, men, do you know?” i aati 


a Tl ST eager told her father, was that he ne 


six pieces of charcoal that 
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on the dean’s amelt a bottle containing a red powder, 
and looked lly at a pestle and mortar, and a small iron 
rod that stood near the furnace. All the reply the verger made 


“A fool and his money, Bessy, are soon 4 
hours later, the close, usually so q was alive with 
Two peers, a and five had 

to witness the They only now waited 

for the stranger, who had been so silent and grave at the din- 
ner the da’ ore. 

ete (te = pane eiieah, end 0 mene chinks tae 
ushered in by Bessy. appeared firm, calm, precise as 
ever. He shook the dean warmly by the hand, and apologised 
toy ae He had had an important letter to despatch 


ushered his guests into his laboratory ; the fires 
burnt clear and bright, the crucibles, the charcoal, all was 
ready. A short-hand writer was present to note the proceed- 
ings. = company having taken their seats with muti 


iy 


him to curious chemical experiments; but what he had to 
show were facts about which he would not theorise. It had 
been foolishly said that only chemists could judge of such 
t but surely the senses of touch and sight were not con- 
fined to chemists. To prejudice, avarice, and illiberality no 
answer would seem satisfactory; but he might ask what trick 
could prevent mercury boiling ut a red heat, or what substance 
could be found to instantly check it when ? How could 
he introduce gold into a crucible before twelve intelligent and 
watchful spectators, or what could induce him to seek such 
modes of acquiring a sinister fame ? He was too well aware of 
the virulence of envy and the strength of prejudice to expect 
to obtain universal credit; but the curiosity of the public had 
been so strongly excited, and his character so rigorously ex- 
amined, that in justice to himself and the approbation of his 
sovereign (here the dean drew himself erect), he felt proud to 
make a final series of experiments before spectators of rank 
and discernment, of liberality, learning, and candour, not from 
vanity, but from a sincere desire to place his scientific and 
moral character beyond the limits at least of vulgar curiosity. 
The stranger smiled pequeeee, the peers took snuff, and the 
ents.commen: 
will recapitulate the chief of them. 

The dean first took two ounces of mercury from a cistern 
full of ee rubbed it with ether in a Wedgwood mor- 
tar, and then with a grain of a certain white powder. In 
pouring out the mercury it grew black and clotted. This ob- 
tained, the amalgam was subjected to the blow-pipe, and left 
a bead of fine white metal, which remained fixed in a strong 
red heat. This bead was pure silver. The applause was 
tremendous. 

Five drachms of mercury were then taken and rubbed up 
with ether and a quarter of a grain of red powder, and the 
mercury being driven from it by the blowpipe, left a bead of 
yellow metal, which proved to be pure gold, which resisted 
aquafortis or the touchstone, A small quantity dissolved in 


aqua regia produced a purple precipitate in a solution of tin, | do 


and in one of vitriol a brownish precipitate. The cheers 
were redoubled. The peers grew quite red and fatigued with 
a ey with two fingers—and standing over the fire. 

he final e ment was still more curious, valuable, and 
convincing. In all these experiments it was delightful to see 
the deep interest the stranger took in everything, and the calm 
candour of the dean, and his anxiety that the company should 


























He | repeat my experiments 


“Fire is a li thing with an organisation of its o ” | was complete. But the devil, when he promises reward to his 
continued the dosn ; “only when you cease to feed it does it slaves, pays them only with phantom and dissolving fame. 


walsh I uso Re fenmnatation ie the Nen's rege, That cold reserved man who came yesterday has at last fa- 


thomed my imposture, and now I am summoned before the 


iron foundries. Royal ety, not as a discoverer to receive honours, but asa 
% be ape wy enh should know ofthese extraordinary dis- | criminal to tried, found ity, punished, and 
coveries w have at last blessed our age,” said the stranger, | There is no escape for me. I am a ruined and degraded man ; 


warming up suddenly to quite an enthusiasm. “That great 
society watches all sciences and rewards all real discoverers. ears sprang to the unhappy man’s eyes, and he clasped 
Its approbation is a Euro) tee. Already his ma- | his daughter ip his arms, : 
jesty has ved and hoho you; you now need only| “Bertha, Bertha, do not despite and hate your father.” 
the Royal y to place its seal on your almost miraculous} “Father, I pity you, Ido not despite you. O, who can tell 
ts.” how great and terrible was the temptation! I, too, am a sin- 
e stranger uttered this glowing exhortation in an elevated | ner; we are all sinners, Do but repent, dear father, and be- 
yet mechanical voice, but his cold, steely eyes did not warm | lieve that I love you as much ‘as ever. I know that to such a 
up or brighten with a smile, and he kept them fixed on the | mind as yours, failure alone is a Ss pass Refuse to 
dean’s face, which had now assumed its old pale and care- | accept the decision of these self-elected judges.” 
worn expression. 7 “ — I do repent,” said the dean, replying not to Ber- 
“ You are very kind,” he said, “ v kind: but I shall not} tha’s advice, but to her first words of consolation. “A 
before so sceptical and worldly a body | cloud has passed from me, I see my sin in all its blackness ; 
of men as the Royal Society. I do not claim any great secret. | but I have to meet these, men, and divert*the suspicion that 
I merely show men facts ; ¥ leave them to draw their own in- | this e: of theirs will arouse, and I dare not face the 
fsrences. A person of my position is surely above suspicion. | public shame; no, I dare not be pointed out as a detected 
The intelligence of the present company needs, I think, no /| trickster.” The dean shuddered as he spoke. 
further. guarantee. Besides, MrjHarding, the Secretary of} “ Why not be brave, dear father?” said Bertha, “ why not 
the ae Society, is a personal enemy of mine, ever since | strip yourself of this false distinction. Confess the tempting 
I refuted his interpretation of a passage in Boyle. No, I will | hopes that led you to anticipate discovery by a false » 
not expose myself to pain and annoyance from that mischie-| Urge with ae eee natural eloquence the certainty you still 


discovery, and throw yourself on their mercy 
The bowed and was silent, but a strange scowl | to your secret.” 
came over his hard features. he dean shuddered again, this time more perceptibly than 

The next morning, the}dean walked up and down the gravel | before. “No Bertha,” he said, speaking between his teeth. 
walk of his en, his daugater’s hand resting fondly on his|“ No. I have not the moral courage to bear such a degrada- 
shoulder. ever & man was happy, the dean was that bright | tion. You do not know the scorn of rivals, the flinty hard- 
spring morning. A loving daughter to share his hopes and | ness of the angry fanatics of science, vexed at even the hint of 
triumphs; a home beautified by art and luxury. He had | discoveries that shall supersede their own. be are, cruel 
wealth, social position; and, to crown all, the fame of an un- | and envious, and they call their envy justice. No, my child, 
expected and almost unprecedented discovery. Can you write | I must save myself in another way.” 
a prouder — on any man’s grave than this? “He suc-| Tuesday, the first day of April, had arrived, and the mem- 
ceeded in all he had ever undertaken.” bers of the Royal Society were assembled in the great wain- 

“ How happy I am, dear papa,” said Bertha, “to see you | scoted room in Somerset House. The president sat in his em- 
at last victorious, after your long hunt for this secret ;” and, | blazoned chair in a!most regal dignity. The row of faces 
as she said this, her large brown eyes glowed with pure un-/| around him were the faces of the wisest and most learned men 
selfish love; “ you are the great discoverer of the age. They|of the day. They looked awful as an immense jury in their 
will erect statues to you.” close-cropped wigs. One of the members had left his seat, and 

“ I am, indeed, happy ; God be thanked !” replied the dean, | was talking to the secretary, whose face was radiant with a 
stooping to kiss his daughter’s forehead. cold sunshine. 

The sound of footsteps caused both the dean and Bertha to} “ He will not come,” said the member. “It is five minutes 
look round. It was Bessy, rosier than ever with running ; her | past the time ; I told you he would not come.” 
white apron fluttering in the wind, her little feet tripping over | “I tell you he will come,” said the secretary. 
the grass. She bore a large official-looking letter in one hand,| At that moment one of the porters came in, and announced 
its broad red seal uppermost. the arrival of the Dean of Salisbury. 

“ What can it be, papa?” said Bertha, her eyes expanding | The secretary hastened to the , = to receive the visitor. 
with si ise; “it wants an hour to post time.’ The dean was in the waiting-room, seated. He rose and started 

“ The letter has come, miss,” said Bessy, “ from that gen-| when the secre entered to ask him into the council-room. 
tleman who was here yesterday. He left it to be brought up/ One glance at each other’s eyes was sufficient to inform the en- 
here to your papa an hour after the coach started for Lon- | emies of each other’s meaning. 

Dp.” The dean was the first to speak. He owned himself van- 
The dean took it, and nervously broke the seal, as Bessy | quished ; he affected no concealment. “Mr. Harding,” he said, 
ran back to the house, gaily as she had come. It ran| solemnly, “ we have been long rivals, and you have at last 
thus : triumphed. You see me helpless, disarmed, and at your mer- 

“The President of the Royal Society requests the honour | cy ; use that triumph generously. You have unmasked my 
of the Dean of Salisbury’s presence on Tuesday, the first of | supposed discoveries; do not push your victory further.” 
April, the next general meeting of the Society, several of the he dean spoke with flushed face and with a feverish light 


God help me.” 








— his apparatus. 

e now placed half an ounce of mercury in a small Hersian 
crucible, on a flux of borax, a piece of charcoal, and a piece of 
nitre. These, being first handed =o typw dl ed ina 
mortar, and ay we 9 down into the ible, and on 
this flux was p! half a grain of a certain deep red powder. 
The crucible was then placed on the fire; but the merc 
showed no signs of evaporating or even of boiling. In a 1 
dip taken with a clean iron rod, and in the scorise when knock- 
ed off, were found whitish globules. After kee the cruci- 
ble in a strong red-white heat for twenty minutes, it was care- 
fully taken out and gradually cooled; on breaking it, a glo- 
bule of yellow metal, weighing nearly three grains, was form- 
ed at the bottom. This metal was placed in a sealed phial to 
be —y being evidently, however, in the opinion of all, 
pure gold. 

Every one was in raptures. The peers shook hands with 
the dean. The clergy chuckled and rubbed their hands. All 
that Newton and Bacon had done and thought did not ap- 
proach the material deur of the dean’s Suey, 

“The world,” said one enthusiastic canon, “ will soon be 
ringing with your name.” 

“It will, indeed,” said the stranger, in his dry hard way; 
and turned rather abruptly to beg the dean to give them some 
statement of his alchemic theories. 

- The dean at once plunged into all the wildest dreams and 
rhapsodies of P: us. He explained that the words “ mer- 
cury” and “sulphur,” so common in the writings of that 
suegge Saat, were merel hers to express the hidden 
qualities of certain bodies. I his discoveries pointed to some 
universal base, the existence of which his recent ex: ents 
went to er. ay Ge red Lg! and — page g : 
meant sulphur mercury ; cb: e r e 
meant seeking the philosopher's stone. The white I. 
the swan were only other words for mercury. By the - 
p= ae the basilisk he merely meant the production of a cer- 

subtle poison, known only to alchemists, the very smell 
“ana iS ter pen he grobery 

4 ious |” e brother peers, goose eyes 
growing rounder and paler than ever. 

The stranger, drier and colder than before, was now taking 
notes, apparently of the experiments he had seen. When he 
looked up, it was to ask in what degree of heat the transmu- 
tation generally took place, 

The dean was apparently rather too elated with his triumph 


to satisfy the purposeless curiosity of an unknown stranger. 
He. answered eather oneculariy oud trees tho clamda, nad with 
a slight tinge of contempt in his manner for less 


seekers of the secrets of science : 
“ Your question,” he said, “ my dear sir, is a wide one. Fire 
itself is a mystery, and is a mere name for a thousand 
ane the combustion of universal sulphur.” 
+ was a familiar feature of the two peers that the more in- 


coherent and m the oracle was, the more 
to admire his utterances. So this time, being com ly in 
the dark, they stared, simpered at each other, and repeated 

























s desiring to witness his remarkable experiments in | in his eyes; but Mr. Harding remained as icy as before. No- 
chemistry both in fixing mercury and producing metals. thing could distract him from his position of a scientific con- 
“ Sigued, Josepa Banks, Kat., President, | stable—a fanatical imperturbable spy and detective. 
“Somerset House. He merely said, coldly, in the old dry unchan, le voice, 
“ P.S. Mr. James Harding, the Secretary of the Society, is| “Mr. Dean, you do yourself a grievous hae 
the bearer of this letter.” is talking of you as the greatest discoverer of the age. Our 


face, a cold dew broke out on his forehead, he red to a humility render you reluctant to accept these well-earned 
garden-seat, and sat down with his head bent. rtha was | honours. I go toinform the president of your arrival.” There 
alarmed ; she sat down by his side, and seized his hand. The | was a smile of triumph in the secretary’s eye as he bowed and 
dean picked up the letter, and showed it to her. left the room. 

“ Are you ill, dear papa ?” she said. In three minutes he returned. ‘ 

“ No, darling—it’s the letter, the letter,” he murmured. “Mr. Dean,” he said, “the president is ready to receive 

“ Why, it’s brave, news, dear papa—more honours for | you.” 
the great genius in —the great Royal Society want} Noone answered. He looked. The dean was not there. 
to bestow its honours upon you.” He looked again. He then saw in a dark corner of the room 

The dean was silent; he sighed and still kept his head hung | a prostrate body. It was the dean’s. He felt his heart. He 
down. He looked now more like a convicted criminal than | was dead. A smell of bitter almonds rose from the corpse. 
a ius or discoverer whom the world was r to honour. | The dean had swallowed poison. 

a looked at her father fora moment; then, with the; “I knew the rogue would not face inquiry,” was the secre- 

quick insight of a woman, she saw that some blow, | tary’s only comment. 
whence or how she could not understand, had fallen upon 
him. She suddenly threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him several times; then she said, 





THE CONICAL GROWTH OF TREES. 


“ Oh, dear pape, tell me what has happened. Something} If we look at the stem and branches of a tree in winter, 
dreadful has happened, I know; but you will not keep it from | when deprived of its summer leaves, we shall see at once that it 
Bertha, who loves you so much.” is constructed on the principle of a cone; for the main stem 
The dean was silent: he still kept his eyes fixed on the) of the tree is broadest at the base, and ually decreases in 
und. He was crushed to the earth. thickness towards the extremities of its branches. Any branch 
“Oh, dear, dear papa, do tell me—you terrify me with this | in the place where a side-branch originates, is thicker than 
frightful silence. What can there be so terrible in exhibiting | the side-branch ; so also this side-branch is thicker than the 
those wonderful experiments of yours before the Royal So-| branchlet which it produces, and in this manner the thickness 
ciety? Will they not be wonderstruck like every one else, | of the main stem steps, as it were, away by degrees from branch 
and acknowledge you the great genius of theage, as every one | to branch, until at length it loses itself in the fine branches of 
else does? They must—they shall. Dear,dear papa, do look | the youngest generation of shoots, or the most recent growths. 
up and tell me what has happenec.” It is well known that the cone is the stablest structure in na- 
There was a long tetervel of silence ; then the deen guaiy ture, and the tree may be very properly regarded as an arbo- 
and fondly removed his daughter's arms from his neck, and | rescent cone. 
looked up. He appeared in that short time to have grown| Ifa transverse section of a young beech-tree is examined, it 
older. voice was low and tremulous. His eyes seemed | will be found to consist of a number of concentrical and al- 
to have lost part of their colour, and to have shrunk into their | most circular beds or layers of wood, ensheathing one another 
sockets. He pressed his daughter's hands between his own, | about a common centre, which is occupied by a canal of 
which trembled as if they were palsied. the whole being covered by the bark formed on the outsi of 
“ Dear ter,” he said, “what I tell you will give you|the stem. The longitudinal section, on the , shows 
tpain. It will give = pemeree ee you. You will | that the stem iscomposed of a series of superposed and hollow 
Fave to listen to the story 0 your s shame and guilt. I | elo: cones, the old conical growth, or bay Br aap 
am a self-deceived man, and, what is worse, the deceiver of | the last and previous seasons, fo a firm foundation for 
others. I can no more make gold aan Oe peoes the new conical layers of the next ani cusedering, poets. 
in the town. I had for years dreamt over alchemy,| The conical growth of the tree is the result of the conical 
till a wicked longing for power and wealth dominated over | formation of the first year’s shoot, which is the foundation of 
my mind. I to believe in the possibility of making gold, | the subsequent annual additions of wood and bark; for as 
et never could attain the secret. 1 still believe in the possi- | these are deposited in strata which lie parallel with the wood 
bitit ; but, em I am no nearer Somers bg by twenty | and } rene first ine So malar super- 
ears ago. I may never discover deed, , greatly yers is ni 
ter, eee i—some one link is wan g, and that one Growth in length and wth in thickness must therefore 
be seguiden an Se vent suo ted Go Ome eee on 
My child, a year as I sat at my furnace, Satan tem —namely, the formation each year of a new conical layer or 
F< voles anemed t 4 Foo! || enveloping mantle of wood and bark, which extends from the 
very Te ee oe cananie bareema tae tee’ Seoigoen oft 
the wer the rel su ing between the two ons 
yielded dat breath—the branches 





to that | and are more cylindrical the longer 
it. Lhol-| are, and more conical in as they are shorter. 
conical gro bad ang 4 


As examples of well rie, we 
tion those extremely abbreviated shoots 
triumph | which the Black-thorn and the American Cockspur Thorn 





The letter dropped from the dean’s hand, the colour left his ey society is waiting to crown you with honour. Let no: 
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nish us with good examples. That thorns are only abortive 
shoots or branches, is proved by the wild plum-tree ; this tree 
when J ogee in a good soil o—— its thorns into branches. 

In the case of the Weeping Willow, on the con’ , we 
have an instance of branches which tend more to a cylindri- 
cal than to a conical form. In consequence of this poe: 
the branches of this tree are long and pendulous, their waterfa!l- 
like curvature is extremely graceful, and as they wave backward 
and forward in the wind, the tree presents one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque of objects. é 

But the conical growth of trees is sometimes strikingly ap- 
parent in their lantecape character, or general outline when 
viewed from a distance. This is the case in the great natural 
order Conéfera, or the cone-bearing famjly. The trees belong- 
ing to this order, such as the Juniper, the Red Cedar, the 
Norway Spruce Fir, and the celebrated Norfolk Island Pine, 
when seen from a distance, are clearly conical in their outline ; 
and this is the case with all the other members of this family. 
The leaves of these trees are excessively narrow and small, 
the blade being reduced to an abortive condition. They have 
been called by the German botanists with some propriety 
needle-leaved trees. These leaves are quite as capable of 
forming wood as those which possess a true lamina or blade, 
for they make up by their immense number and their persis- 
tent nature for their want of surface. The branches of the fir 
and yew have always on them the foliage of five or six sum- 
mers, their leaves remaining usually that length of time at- 
tached to them. 

The conical form is, in fact, more or less the original form 
of all trees during the earlier portion of their life ; for “ at first, 
growth takes place in the direction of the main stem,” and the 
growth of the branches is consequently greatly restricted ; but 
after a certain number of years, the stem obtains its greatest 
height, and growth is “ diverted to its leading branches,” which 
lose their conical figure or outline considered collectively, and 
spreading out on all sides, form a dome-shaped or hemispheri- 
cal top or crown. This is particular] grand in the horse- 
chestnut, the lime-tree, and the elm, which make for this rea- 
sun a fine appearance on a lawn or in a park, in addition to 
the recommendation of the perfect shade which they afford. 
At this second stage in the life of the tree, the main stem is no 
longer distinguishable from the other branches, because they 
have made with it an equally powerful growth. In the Conifere, 

however, development is not carried so far, for the tree stops 
ut the first stage, and therefore retains permanently its cone- 
like appearance. For this reason, as well as on account of the 
simplicity of their leaves and flowers, and their high geologi- 
cal antiquity, coniferous trees may be regarded as of a low 
‘ype of organisation. 

his discussion of the conical growth of trees leads us ne- 
cessarily to the investigation of the source from whence the 
derive their elaborated tormative material. This is undoubtedly 
the leaf. Now, this law is plain! apparent in the single shoot, 
the figure of which dep on the in which the leaves 
are disposed about its surface; for as the wood is formed by 
the leaves, when these are placed in regular order over every 
= of the circumference of the shoot, as in the beech and 
ime, the shoot is always necessarily cylindrical, for the woody 
matter proceeding from the leaves is ¢hen distributed equally 
on all its sides. On the contrary, when the leaves on the single 
shoot are opposite, or in pairs, placed at right angles to each 
other, as in the spindle-tree and maple, the descent of nourish- 
ing matter from them is necessarily limited to that portion of 
the stem immediately below them, and consequently the young 
shoots and branches of these trees are square. 

But not only the form of the single shoot, but also the ex- 
tent to which it is conical, depends on the leaves. If the vital 
activity of the leaves is too enfeebled to form wood, if they 
remaingrowded together into clusters at the top of the shoot 
without separating, the shoot may iacrease in length, but there 
is no increase in breadth. Two shoots of the horse-chestnut 
are now lying before me, placed side by side for comparison, 
and the contrast between their figure is not only very percep- 
tible, but also highly instructive, The shoot in the one case 
is conical ; in the other, cylindrical. The conical shoot is the 
growth of a single year; the cylindrical shoot is the growth 
of ten years; yet both are nearly the same size. As the ela- 
borated woody matter forming the substance of these shoots 
was derived from the leaves with which they were clothed, 
and as, in the case of the ten years’ shoot, very little was sup- 
— Ulat shoot is cylindrical, not conical, like the one year’s 
shoot. 

It follows, too, that the breadth of the wood-rings formed 
annually, and which are visible on the transverse section of 
the stem, must also correspond with the amount of active 
leaf-surface which is put forth into the atmosphere during 
the vegetative season. In order to verify this truth, it is only 
necessary to select branches the leaves of whose side-shoots are 
annually put forth as leaf-clusters, and which therefore take a 
minimum of development, and consequently exercise the 

llest possible t of physiological influence on the 
branch, and where powerful growths are suddenly succeeded 
by growths greatly.retarded. One such branch now lies be- 
fore me, seven years old, whose main stem is eighteen inches 
long, and whose side-shoots are abortive in their growth. It 
| a the first three years five inches annually, or altogether 
fteen inches ; but ia the last four years the growth stagnated, 
or averaged only nine lines (a line is the twelfth part of an 
ingh) annually; and the cross section of the branch actually 
shows the three inner rings or woody layers, formed by the 
leaves of the first three years, to be much broader than the 
four outer rings, the leaf-deposits of the last four years. 

These investigations and others lead irresistibly to the con- 
clusion, that the breadth of the wood-rings is determined not 
only by the activity of the leaves of the terminal shoot of the 
main stem, but that the leaves of the side-shoots or of the 
whole system of shoots co-operate; and therefore that the 
leatage of each season forms a common source, whence is de- 
rived not only the nutriment forming the new layer or cover- 
ing of each individual branch or system of shoots, but of the 
main stem or support of the whole of them. The leaves are 

erefore the sources of the elaborated formative material 

hich proceeds from them to the shoots, from the shoots to 
the branchlets, and from the branchlets to the branches, whose 
unfon forms the main stem of the tree, just asa thousand tittle 
streamlets pour together their tributary waters, which, united, 
form the broad river that rolls on to the ocean. 

It is thus that, in the course of centuries, solid and enduring 
vegetable monuments are reared—nothing but earth and air— 
yet woven by them: chemistry of air trom these elements 
into trees which outlive the successive generations of man, 
broad at the base, and tapering to the extremities. Nature 
builds on the conical principle, to insure their stability, and 
the dark and sombre forests of pine and fir which clothe the 
sides of the mountains as the traveller approaches the snow- 
line, are constructed on the same architectural principle as the 








mountains themselves; for the avalanche loosening from its| chambers of the 


mountain ts, and coming down with an accelerated rush 
into the su t valleys, and the leaf falling from one of 


those trees on the mountain-side, are both detached from cones. 


Such is the beauty, simplicity, and grandeur of the works of} been remarkable for 


nature, 





LOVES OF AN ECCENTRIC AUTHOR. 


Few persons will associate with the author of “ Sandford 
and Merton” the romantic, disappointed feelings of an ardent, 
rejected lover, who sought, in an Utopian scheme, for conso- 
lation in a “real vexation.” Yet such was Thomas Day, to 
whom English boys owe that work which, next to “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” is the best book for them in our language. “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” leads on the young to enterprise ; it inculcates 
fortitude and ingenuity; “ Sandford and Merton” impresses 
honour, unworldly views, proper estimates of life, and manly 
habits. And the author of this unequalled book was as 
honourable, as generous, as brave as his own hero. Seldom is 
so much to be said of any author. Witness his first action on 
coming ofage. His whee de had married again ; her husband, 
a certain Mr. Phillips, had persecuted Day from his very in- 
fancy ; yet Day, on obtaining his majority, and believing his 
mother when she said that she was pinched and wretched on 
her jointure of three hundred a year, augmented her income 
a hundred a year, and settled it on her husband, in order that 
one pet misery might no longer be a grievance, as his step- 
father was an inconvenience to his mother. 

Whilst an unformed youth, Day fell in love. Laura was 
then the fashionable name of the adored ; and to Laura, Day 
wrote verses such as this: 


Thee, Laura, thee, by fount, on mazy stream, 
Or thicket rude, impress’d by human feet, 
I sigh, unheeded, to the moon’s pale beam ; 
ee, Laura, thee, the echoing hills repeat. 


But Laura, whiist accepting his addresses, loved him not. She 
receded—if not at the church doors, not far from it, meta- 
phorically—and Day was left wounded; and the wound was 
long unhealed. 

e began to rail at women, and to trace the root of all the 
frivolity and heartlessness with which he invested them, to 
their education. It was an age of transition, and Day was one 
of those who strove to found on the downright John Bull na- 
ture a fabric of Roman heroism. To begin, he adopted an old 
deistical philosophy, and engrafted on it a large philanthropy. 
For the sufferings of refinement he was to allow no com- 
passion. The poor found a ready ney in him; but the 
sensitive, and those who had not actually to sustain cold and 
hunger, were totally dis: ded; and our hero, partly from 
conceit, and artly from the tone of the times, avowed a con- 
tempt for all polished society. He thought it, however, a 
ber to the world that he should marry; but, to have such a 
wife as he pictured, he must, he confessed, have one made on 
purpose for him. 

Independent, and, indeed, for those days, rich, on a clear 
twelve hundred a year, Mr. Day resolved to take his future 
bride from the lowest class ; destitution was to be one of her 
credentials; # total reliance on him absolutely indispensable. 
Scarcely of age with a powerful form, a thoughtful and some- 
what melanc’ oly face, good features, though seamed with the 
small-pox, he might have attracted many a young belle, or, at 
any rate, her mother, to view his merits in a fair light. He 
chose, however, to out an experiment, and these were 
its details, these its localities. 

Behold him, first, consulting with a Mr. Bicknell, a barrister 
in London, and his intimate friend ; like himself, too, a man 
of taintless morals. Next we see the friends travelling down 
to Shrewsbury, and passing through the wards of the 
Foundling Hospital in that town. wo little girls, each 
twelve years old, are selected; one is fair—an Anglo-Saxon 
beauty—with flaxen hair and blue eyes. The little creature is 
christened “ Lucretia.” The other has dark auburn or, rather, 
chestnut tresses, a clear dark complexion, a blooming cheek. 
She is forthwith styled “ Sabrina.” 

Certain written conditions satisfied the hospital committee ; 
they were these :—Within a twelvemonth one of the children 
should be given into the protection of some respectable trades- 
woman, bound apprentice, with a fee of one hundred pounds ; 
on her marriage’ f she behaved well, four hundred pounds 
were to be added to this modest dot. The girl who should be 
retained, was to be carefully educated, and, if Mr. Day should 
not marry her himself, she was to have five hundred pounds 
as her marriage portion. Having arranged this, Mr. Day car- 
ried off his little wards to France. They were to receive no 
ideas except from him ; no servant, French or English, was to 
approach them. 

Of course they nearly drove him mad. They had the small- 
pox, and they cried and screamed incessantly ; — quarrel- 
led; they kept him for nights sitting by their side; our 
philosopher began to feel and to perceive the realities of life ; 
especially when crossing the Rhine on a stormy day—the boat 
was upset. He rescued his wards by his expertness asa swim- 
mer; but, perhaps, had wee Frye to the bottom, much trouble 
to all parties would have been avoided. 

We next see him at Lichfigld; it was spring. Those flat, 
dewy meadows, in which the city stands, were all besprent 
with flowers ; the Trent meandered through fringes of the bog 
ranunculus; the purple hue of the trees which precedes their 
bursting forth into one universal green, was disappearing. 
There are some delicious spots near this cathedral town, and 
one of these is Stowe Vale; in this spot Mr. Day took up his 
residence. But to his mind, disdainful even of the luxuries 
which Nature herself proffers to us, it was not Stowe’s vernal 
loveliness, nor holy thoughts centering around Lichfield’s 
Gothic spires, nor reverence for Samuel Johnson, who still 
visited his native place, nor a wish to court the country fami- 
lies clustering around; it was the communion of minds like 
his own which tempted him to Stowe Vale. 

Like his own! Yes; there was Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
—a young, gay-hearted man, yet imbued with the = osophy 
which Day esteemed above all others; the philosophy of 
Hume and Adam Smith. Day sternly carried out his princi- 
ples ; Edgeworth dashed into them the Epicurean tincture 
which accorded with his worldly, pleasant nature. There was 
Darwin, who, when his son was found immersed in the Der- 
went—dead—a suicide—had nothing more passionate on his 
lips than these terrible words, “ Poor insane coward !”—Dar- 
win, who, shortly before his death, when his wife, trembling 
at his coming doom, wept at the thought of their a 
separation, had nothing better to console her with than to bi 
her to remember “that she was the wife of a philosopher.” 
And there were canons, and prebends, and rectors, and char- 
coal vicars; some of the jovial, careless crew; others just 
merely touched with the putrescent philosophy of Day and 
Darwin, as Lovell Edgeworth was; others cherishing it. Some 
were hol ; most were indifferent. There was also another 
light which scattered its beams even on the old panelled 

° itself. There, tending an 





aged father, sat Anna Se’ 5 end enero, Wy ear Ste, Cons 
up to loveliness and intelligence, Honora Sneyd was p 





For successive generations the Sneyds of Staffordshire have 
mal beauty: ‘The classic features, 
the fair hair, the matchless complexion, were seen in the per- 
son of a collateral descendant of this family stock in Paris, 
when all the Tuileries was in a blaze as one of the loveliest of 
faces was observed amid a crowd of less fair physiognomies 
in the Salle des Marechaux. The sudden empressement of a 
personage highly placed; the envy of surrounding mothers ; 
the quick Spanish jealousy of one less fair, yet more interest- 
ing, than la belle ; the tale of fruitless admiration ; the erasure 
of that one name from the court list—are they not written, if 
not in the chronicles, in the memory of all who passed the 
winter of 1853 in Paris? Honora Sneyd, the beloved of the 
ill-fated André, had been placed by her father, a widower, 
with Miss Seward, not only for education, but to be introduced 
to society. She possessed, that loving preceptress has re- 
corded, “all the graces.” Happily she was not too strong- 
minded. She was intellectual, sincere in character, and fas- 
cinating in conversation. Parental authority had dissolved 
an early engagement between her and Major André. He was 
fighting, with her image in his heart, in America, when Mr. 
Day arrived at Stowe Vale, and became one of the coterie 
around Anna Seward. 

Mr. Day soon yielded to the charms which seem to have 
cantivated all who approached Honora. He offered her his 
hand. She refused it,—but the refusal was softened by her 
assuring him that she wished she could love him. She even 
owned she had tried to do so, but she could not school her 
heart to the stern effort. Day then turned his attention to- 
wards Elizabeth, the pretty, artless, lively young sister of Ho- 
nora. “Countless de; »’ Miss Seward tells us, “inferior 
to the endowed and adorned Honora,” Elizabeth’s answer was 
more propitious than that of her sister. Had Mr. Day’s man- 
ner and address been less singular she could, she believed, have 
even loved him. But he was so unlike all the world; he was 
so eccentric, so austere, so uncompromising ! 

Day laid the lesson to his heart, and then set off to Paris to 
be modelled into a gentleman. He gave himself up to dancing 
and fencing masters. He stood for an hour or two a day in 
frames ont back-boards; he screwed back his shoulders, 
though not inflicted with a Colonel Bentinck, to enforce the 
agony. He learned to point his toes, he assumed the military 
gait, he practised the fashionable bow, and came out in 
minuets and cotillons. He then hastened back to Lichfield 
and Elizabeth Sneyd, telling her that he was no longer 
Thomas Day, “blackguard,” but Thomas Day, “fine gen- 
tleman.” 

But alas! the philosopher was spoiled, and the fine gentle- 
man was a mere caricature, and Elizabeth, even Elizabeth, 
shrank back at his addresses. Three years afterwards, Ho- 
nora married the young widower, Mr. Edgeworth, and, at her 
death, Elizabeth became her sister’s successor, and the third 
wife of that clever, desultory, garrulous man. So there closed 
Day’s hopes, as far as the lovely Sneyds were concerned. 
Meantime, Mr. Day had been carrying on his experiments on 
the hapless little Sabrina. She was to be formed on the 
model of Arria, or of Portia, or Cornelia; she was never to 
shrink from pain. On this principle her benefactor dropped 
scalding sealing-wax on her arms, and was scandalised to see 
her weep. He fired pistols at her petticoats, and she screamed. 
When he told her of invented danger to himself, and made 
her understand that his confidence was of the utmost moment, 
he found that she could not keep the secret, but let out these 
fictitious conspiracies to her playfellows. Then Day was in 
despair, but still more so when it became obvious that Sabrina 
could never, would never, endure study, nor attain that intel- 
lectual prowess that would become the mother of the Gracchi. 
And, meantime, all the faults of this benighted capacity were 
daily and hourly contrasted with the ready apprehension, the 

rogressing mind, the sensibility, the companionableness of 
the beautiful Honora and the engaging Elizabeth Sneyd. Has 
not Madame Charles Reybaud, in her “ Deux Marguérites,” 
consciously or unconsciously drawn the portraiture of Thomas 
Day, and illustrated by that beautiful story the error of his 
life? Be this, however, as it may, she has painted admirably 
the impossibility of raising an uneducated and common mind 
to the standard of one improved by training, and gifted by 
nature. At all events the process must begin early, almost in 
infancy, besides which there is something in race. 

Miss Edgeworth has depicted, itis allowed, Day’s opinions 
and manners in her “ Forester,” but she has touched her por- 
trait with a too restraining hand. Either Day’s nature was 
hardened by his principles, or his nature assimilated too 
readily with his unnatural and impracticable convictions. 
There is a want of social chivalry in his conduct to Sabrina, 
and we peruse the unrefuted statements of Miss Seward with 
regret. 

,> = firing at her petticoats and dropping sealing-wax on 
her arms fora year, our philosopher found that his experi- 
ments were failures. Sabrina began to fear him exceedingly. 
Did the poor helpless foundling sometimes conjecture why she 
was thus adopted, flurried, maintained, and persecuted by her 
self-appointed guardian? Did her girlish heart yearn in wist- 
ful fancy to the dim image of her lost, her unknown parents, 
with a yearning for something less philosophical and more ten- 
der than the training process of. Thomas Day? Did it ever 
occur to her that the peasant’s hovel, where, on the very 
threshold, the affections blossom, might be more congenial to 
her than all the beauties and comforts of Stowe Vale? How 
she came there she knew not; and she did not love her pro- 
tector sufficiently to conform to his strange veto from affection 
for one so dreaded. 

Humbled, rather than convinced, Mr. Day abandoned his 
attempt: and lo! Stowe Vale is deserted. The ciear pond 
before it (now, we learn, filled up) no longer reflects Sabrina’s 
girlish im No longer is she seen fleeing for her life into 
yon wood from the pistol’s aim. No longer vainly trying to 
compass a Latin declension, or to solve the pepperbox in Eu- 
clid. She is away to school—a common-place school in a 
common-place town, Sutton Coldfield, in Warwickshire—and 
is en train to become a useful, sensible, and even elegant young 
woman, upon the old-world priuciples of education. After 
remaining three years at school, she resided in various fami- 
lies, paying a board, for Day then allowed her fifty pounds a 
year. He corresponded with her, “ paternally,” as Miss 
Seward expresses it, and resigned her when she had attained 
the age of ag to a better protection than his own. 

Mr. Bicknell, the barrister who, with Mr. Day, had become 
a surety to the governors of the Foundling Hospital at Shrews- 
bury for the yo Sabrina, offered her his hand. She ac- 
cepted it, without love. Though she did not exactly adopt 
Mrs. Malapert’s advice—“ to begin with a little aversion” — 
she rmed her part well. Mr. Day gave her a dot offive hun- 

pounds, with these ungracious words :— 

“I do not refuse my consent to your marryipg Mr. Bickndll ; 
but remember, you have not asked my advice, 

She married, and- was happy. After six years, how- 
ever, Mr. Bicknell was carried OF by a paralytic stroke, leay- 
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and beside Fort Belvedere. Near this road is the entrance to| here. The irregular building is divided into three 


that noble avenue of cypresses and ilexes called the Poggio com of cqaetenaie separate entrances. The nearest 
Imperiale. The Bt ye a long and gradual ascent, con- | the occupied by my landlord and his family. He has 
T a and two sons. In al fashion, the eldest, 


raised | ducts to a royal palace. palace is now almost de- 

’ serted. The offices have been converted into barracks. Its| though married and a father, a under the paternal roof. 
chief interest to the casual passer-by, besides the exquisite | The other isa student ‘at Pisa. The second apartment is a 
view which it commands, is, that it possesses duplicates of| very small one, and is usually left forshort periods to any Flo- 
Lely’s pictures at Hampton Gourt. The bare snowy bosoms | rentine requiring a breath of fresh air during those months in 
and profuse fair ringlets of those famous court ladies are dis- | which Florentines affect a The third part of the build- 
played in these noble rooms, and under the Italian sky, in fine | ing is mine, and is almost entirely detached from the rest. It 
contrast to the dark-browed, olive-cheeked Florentines who | is the part which is devoted to “ forestieri,” and is well fur- 

come to gaze upon them. On each side of this stately avenue | nished, according to Italian ideas. 
A large door opens into a hall divided into two parts, the 


are to sunny little villas dropped like nests amid the 
pred 5 r one raised above the other by a flight of four broad 


Beyond the palace is the ascent to the Piano di 
Giullari, and from thence to Arcetri, St. Margarita, &c. ow steps; ap arched window looks into a triangular 
paved court, where a great fig-tree grows with a sturdy and 


Both these roads are to the left of the gate; just op te man, ween 
me. e Strada | persistent luxuriance. 


to it is the old high road to Siena and 
however, is no longer the great outlet for travellers} My little garden, which might bea very bower of sweets 
bound toRome. The railroad to Siena has changed the char- | in this shady spot, has‘been utterly neglected ; but with pa- 
acter ae sw ed of the old road. It is now only used by the | tience and care I trust that the wilderness will soon be made 
owners of the neighbouring villas, and by the peasants and | to blossom .. My rooms (eleven, besides a kitchen,) are 
farmers going to the Florence market to sell and buy. On} hired, ed, for much less than the price of two rooms in 
each side are houses, shops, warehouses, and quite a crowded | a moderately good situation in London. All the necessities of 
suburb seems to be stretching out of Florence on that/| life = here, and beyond and above them is a perpetual feast 
to the eye. 


side: but as the great thoroughfare to the south, its day is 
In ten minutes on foot, and in half an hour by the lon 


over. t 

If you skirt the wall to the right of the Porta Romana, you | road in a carriage, one reaches Florence, and is thus within 
will come to the foot of the winding ascent which leads you | easy reach of the plates, theatres, and of any socia) gaieties 
up to the hill of Bellosguardo. one may covet. , newspapers, &c.. are brought.every 

Bell lo has been celebrated by Foscolo and by Lan-| morning by the man who goes early into Florence to buy the 
dor. Galileo lived for a short time in the old tower which = forthe day. Figs, frepes, apples and pears grow 
crowns the highest spur of the hill. It is well worthy of | beneath your window, and milk and vi les are brought 
having been brated by the Italian and by the Englishman, 
and of having been for a brief period the residence of him “ of 
the starry fame.” 

The road winds upwards by a very gradual ascent. At first 
there are poor-looking houses on each side. Some are de- 
tached; between these you obtain glimpses of Florence, start- 
ing up with its spires and domes, above the walls. At about 
a third of the height is a chapel dedicated to San Francesco. 
A statue of the saint, with an iron glory round his head, and 
his fingers spread out in the act of blessing, stands before it. 
There is a road here, at a right angle with the one we have 
taken, which leads to the gate of San Frediano, facing the old 
Leghorn road to the west of Florence. Behind the chapel is 
the office of the municipality, and opposite this office, bent in 
two as sharply as a a villa, which forms the angle of the 
two roads. 


Higher up is a shrine, with its Modonna placed outside a 
small iron gate. This gate belongs to the Villa Nicolini, an 
unpretending, and somewhat dilapidated-looking building, 
but which has the most wonderful of panoramas, day and 
night, before its windows. Its quaint garden supported on 
arches, its two balconies, and its noble hall, make it the most 
picturesque, both within and without, of all the villas of the 
neighbourhood of Florence. 

t the next curve the road divides. In one direction is the 
chapel of San Vito, and then a raised road, which is almost a 
bridge, brings you to a neighbouring but lower height, Monte 
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throws away the dross of any substance in which he 
has made a fruitless ment, 

Sabrina, however, rose above fortune. She became the 
housekeeper, assistant, and friend of Dr. Charles Burney, 
whose large school at Greenwich formed so many youths for 
an honourable career.* Her kindliness, her fresh though ma- 
tronly beauty, her sympathy of character, endeared her to the 
boys, who loved her all the better that she was not at all Spartan. 
Her name did not ae in Mr. Day’s will, but she continued 
d her whole life to receive from his widow the annuity 
he so sparingly allowed her. 

The —~y eventually married an infatuated young 
lady, named Mills. Young, elegant, handsome, rich, and well- 
born, Esther Mills accepted proposals to which were affixed the 
following conditions :—All that the world calls pleasure, lux- 
ury, ostentation, were to be given up once and for ever; even 
society was to be limited to a chosen few, and after the abso- 
lute wants of existence were satisfied, the rest of their ample 
fortunes was to be devoted to the peor: Esther gladly, weare 
told, complied, and Thomas Day found at last a wife sha; 
on his own plan. They retired into the country. Self- 
le ks eek Tote ae y 

uxury, were allowed. harpsichord—w! er played 
quaint well—was to be silent : it was trivial to love os 
Constant experiments were made on Esther’s temper. Her 
attachment was put to a severe test—she wept, but murmured 
not. Yet,as her fortune was = settled on herself, she 
had the power, as her husband reminded her, of withdrawing 
and living alone. 

Ten years did this childless union subsist. It was dissolved, 
not in the Consistorial Court, as one might have expected, but 
by one of Mr. Day’s unfruitful experiments. Though hard 
upon women and children, he was indulgent to animals. He 
thought highly, for instance, of the native qualities of horses, 
and believed that, when they were absent, ill usage was the 
cause. He reared, he fed, he tamed a favourite toal. He at- 
tempted to accustom it to the bit himself; he rejected the aid 
of a horse-breaker, and attempted to break it himself. The 
animal, less patient than Sabrina, less devoted than Esther, 
— him, and kicked him in the dead. Death instantly en- 
sui 

Peculiar, and mistaken, and hard as he was, Thomas Day, 
had one heart at all events devoted to him. His friends, it 
said, at once loved, and somewhat disapproved of, him. His 
wife refused after his death to see the light of day; durin 
those hours when the sun gladdens our fair earth she Sanaiaed 
in bed, no gleam allowed to penetrate through her curtains. 
At night she arose, and wandered through her gardens in the 
gloom in spectral sorrow. At length these unnatural and un- 
wholesome regrets ended, as might be expected, in her death. 
She survived her husband only two years. 


by the contadino belonging to the land. The air is pure and 
fresh, and perfectly dry. Space, a beautiful view, and no con- 
temptible amount of conveniences and comforts, make it pos- 
sible to construct a very pleasant home in these villas. One 
gets very near to the life of the middle-class Italians by living 
thus under the same roof, though not absolutely with them. 

My “ padrone” is a ——— gentleman in manner and ap- 
pearance. He understands French and English, and is educa- 
ted up to the mark which was considered becoming in Ital 
oy years ago. A small independence, the meagre p 8 
of his profession, and the dower of his wife invested in this 
villa, compose his whole fortune. Few Italians are absolutely 
destitute, though still fewer are what we should call rich. The 

al fortune is divided between the children, and the sons 
always add to their share by m ng a girl with some for- 
tune. Early marriages are the fashion, and, without any for- 
cing of inclination on either side, a prudent match is the ge- 
neral rule. 

My landlady is inferior to her husband in manners and ap- 
pearance. She must have married bey young, in fact the mo- 
ment she was out of her convent, and her mind on all subjects 
of ordinary information is infantine. But she is sharp as a 
needle as to all matters of profit or gain. It is curious to see 
a woman whose status is certainly that of a lady, haggling for 
a few shillings, and striving to take advantage of her tenants 
in the most infinitesimal affairs, and, more curious still, to see 
how perfectly good-humpured she is when she finds berself 
Oliveto, and its cypresses and monastery. Turning back from | baffled. It is she who undertakes all the disagreeable offices 
this to the Bell o road, you have Villa Nuti on your} which appertain to letting a house. Her husband monopolises 
right hand, and Florence below you on the left. Villa Nuti | all the agreeable part. He takes the money and does all the 
is supposed to be haunted ; but, except the fact that Pope Leo | smiles and civility. Keeping back crockery, which is marked 
X. slept there for a few nights, there is nothing to account for|in a voluminous inventory, as given; doling it out at last 
such a tradition. It is a strong-looking building, with barred | cracked, and expecting to receive it whole when “er tenants 
lower windows and a green court. On the first story is one| leave; a stringent refusal of on, and an endeavour to 
of those picturesque-looking open pou, snares by pil-| make an increased rent the condition of yielding them.—such 
lars, which have such an eminently Italian appearance. A | are all tasks which devolve on her. Sometimes she 3 her 
few yards higher up you come to the projecting slab which, — sometimes she does not; but, on the witote, I think she 

“ ; from the wonderful beauty of the pros seen from it, has|is more civil when beaten. She rather respects you for not 
air; but, from the highest to the lowest, their dearest ambition | piven the whole height the name of Be sagan ! It is just| being taken in. 
was, and still is, to possess a few acres of land with a house, | below the Michelozzi tower. Nowhere does Florence look| There is nothing surprising in this, as regards the usual prin- 
in the neighbourhood of the city. The nobles had theirstrong | more lovely than from this platform. As it lies to the north- | ciples of an ordinary lodging-house keeper ; but this is a lady 
fortress-looking towers; the church, its monasteries and con-| east of the spectator, all the architectural beauty of the city | of good family and position, and the wife of a man who might 
vents; the humbler classes, their little white villas, with the | jies before him in clear outline of light and e. From| enter any society as an equal, so distinguished are his man- 
olive-trees and vines growing in the cornfields about the house, | Fiesole the view is more extensive, but the city itself is seen| ners, so gentlemanly is his appearance. But this phase of her 
and up to its very walls; but all within sight, if possible, of} at 9 greater distance. In the morning a mist often veils it ;| character is shown only to those whom she considers her le- 
their beloved Duomo and Campanile. It is not ae eee and at noon it glitters vaguely under the sparkling sunshine, | gitimate prey, i¢., her tenants. At home she is kind, good- 
to.say that it would be difficult to find a respectable lawyer, | in which it lies as in a golden cup. From Bellosguardo the fen " potent. Her servants are treated justly, in some 
physician, or tradesman in Florence who does not possess, | effect is more distinct, and, at the same time, more picturesque. | things indulgently. Their wages are of the lowest, but their 
outside one or other of the gates, a tiny domain, the produce | Monte Morello, Fiesole, the Bo! Apennines, the Vallom- | freedom of manner and paucity of work are, in their opinion, 
of which he shares with the contadini who cultivate it, and 8 | prosan hills to the right, as you look Saaedh Wiesseee, the | full compensation. Severa) dependants are hanging about the 
few rooms into which he can crowd his family during Sep-| Carrara and Lucca hills to the left, are fitting backgrounds to | villa, whom she feeds and tries to serve. She is capable of any 
tember and October. the picture. Their forms and undulations are cut clear and | benevolence which does not require her to put her hand, then 

The true Florentine rarely visits his country-house during | frm as with a knife on the blue sky, while the ever-changing | and there, into her purse. Indirect expense she does not care 
the summer. He leaves that folly, he will tell you, to|jiont is perpetually varying their hues, sometimes bathed in| for; but the fact of parting with a franc, or losing an oppor- 
foreigners. What is the use of ‘going into the country during | 9 rosy blush as if Dany vo § sometimes displaying the weird | tunity of saving one, is gall and wormwood to her. 
those months, when from ten till five, the green shutters must | character of ages, in the deep indentations and fissures which} The simplicity of this woman’s manners, her life spent 
be closed, and the view shut out, and when all but dogs and | mark their surface. The distant mountains form the outer | among her peasants and her servants, working 20 one of them, 
Englishmen willingly remain in the cool darkness of a shel-| circle of the amphitheatre before us; the nearer ones run into | and dressin usually much as they dress, would astonish a bar: 
tered room? The time ee! oneself in the country in Tus-| the plains, either lapsing down in gentle slopes, or more boldly, | rister’s wife in England, inferior to her probably, both in birth 
cany is during the autumn. The sun is not too hot to prevent | shoulder over shoulder, breaking Eto vast knolls, which stand | and fortune. With the Signora there is not the slightes. effort 
one sitting out or walking out all day; there is the vintage to | out green against the grey of the remoter chain. at making an eppenrence, It is only on those days when she 
occupy poe Sm A you "y en ad the Sa See a = The Val d’Arno to our left looks like an enormous bay | goes to Cr aad D, inom or when she dines with some of her 
P agreeab ° 2 in- | own b e' 
rangement is satisfactory to ies ; for if, during the rest which has spread by some convulsion of nature into a vast in famil re is a 





* A TUSCAN VILLA. 


Every one who catches the first view of Florence from the 
Bologna or Roman road, or from the Leghorn railroad, must 
be struck with the numberless villas which dot the smiling 
plain of the Arno, or which cluster together on the heights 
that look down upon Florence. 

The Tuscans, in olden ti were rarely travellers from 
pleasure, and usually limited their journeys to a drive of a few 
hours outside the walls, if they were compelled to change the 











ptible effort to appear well 


land but instead of the masts of ships riding at anchor, in | dressed. Then her toilette ts sans reproche, She in her 
of the year, wy by yey foreigner likes to pay rent for the} that benad expanse are the spires ne towers of countless | own and represents her position ly. But 
deserted villa, he is quite welcome to do so, and the property this occurs but seldom, only on high days and festivals. 
thus becomes doubly profitable. } 


But we must leave this vision and, turning our backs upon 
it, descend and take the road which, from the height of Bellos- 
e. leads towards the different villas w have been 

t upon it. Some are modern; some, such as the Michel- 
ozzi, the Albizzi, the Montauto, are many hundred years old. 
Montanto, with its old tower, should be interesting to the Eng- 
lish and Americans as having been the residence of Nathaniel 


Her husband reads the newspaper to her, but, except a ge- 
neral confused hatred of “ tedeschi,” she knows nothing about 
politics ; though if any positive fact is Es before and 
her ju t uired on it, she is shrewd enough. Her 
husband is very polite to her, but it strikes me as the polite- 
ness of one who consults rather his own dignity in being po- 
lite to another, than the claims of that other. But they are 


From the division of property caused by the laws of inhe- 
ritance, the large villas have often changed hands, and some 
of those most celebrated in history have become the property 
of foreigners. Careggi, Alessandri, Mozzi, Albizzi, have been 
ee meee ee ate such as 
Capponi, Nicolini, Montauto, &c., are hired yearly by foreign 
families, who live in Florence d the winter. 


. wthorne for three summ ds, and nota trace exists in this entire] 
ona mr h eh perro pe weet to Me the 1808. een Filer Soaneed Tey of that ight regard of the Pes tie» whic 
e ously cheap price, and, after 0 i izzi t in E to consider to fashion in 
ia some faint degree to suit the love of comfort w is pecu- The roed divides iteelf in two just, below Villa Albissl, as | we ere taugh Eng ¥y 


liar to the Anglo-Saxon race, to ‘et it for a year, or term of 
years, to one of them. 


To a person who is a good walker, or has the means of 


it passes a os blic well in the centre of a ny. 
plot. One prong of the fork runs to Villa Montauto, and then xtreme parsimony in the exigencies of every day life, a to- 
drops by a very descent and sharp curve till it comes tel abeones of eshentetion, and 0 pelastive simpli , are the 


H down to the west of Bell lo, and connects itself with the | home characteristics uf Tuscans of the middle class. Their 
, it seems to me that it is far pleasanter to| 014 Leghorn road, which lies like a winding ribbon on the | quaint humour, their aptness for satire, and the quickness of 
live outside than inside the walls. From the peculiar position plain we have been surveying. The other is , | their pereaptions, have prevented in their case the racy 
of almost surrounded as it is by pone bed 8D | and descends, with villas on each side of it, till another | which government produces where. these 
hour’s ascent up any of the excellent roads which subdivision it breaks into more roads, and two of these | qualities, they have never lost their commercial spirit. Money 
— gives tery the - sl oe air, and a view join the Roman road to the south of ne is a| and material pro ty nove civags been gt eet by 
steep scarce]. i n there is astrong salt w' 
From ruse Fiewke beau’ Monta associatio’ very cut rather than a road, and can used by | them, and g eeps 


pedestrian alive a nation’s spirit. Side by side with their splendid achieve- 
makes the angle of this steep path and the broad- spirit manifest, and it has long outlived 


My 
it mast be reserved for holydays and festivals.” ee ee eee Se ee Oe 






them. 
: ; Regia. As I sitat my window, I look downon the wi played 
My villa is on the declivity of the hill of Bellosguardo. Out- If you enter by the gate that is at this angle, you have a/such a yi tinthe mi rae. w 
te Se The one to the left, |iow two-storied building to the right of you, ith a wide nes tea m! —~y which 
— under the Ses hey : —— 4 —_ | flagged pavement in front of it, then a broad space of gravel | comprises within its walls miracles of art, ve never 
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of the train, is a proof that a healthy activity is going on there, 
and that, glorious as has been the past, there is a busy, pros- 
perous, and as glorious a future awaiting Florence. 


kmperial Parliament. 


POSSIBLE WAR WITH JAPAN. 
House of Lords, July 10. 

Lord CaRNARVON, in moving for copies of instructions to 
Her Majesty’s diplomatic servants in Japan, or to the officers 
in command of Her Majesty’s land or naval forces, to make 
demands upon the Government of Japan, with the alternative 
of immediate hostilities on the rejection of such demands, 
commented on the ignorance of the House of the reasons which 
had led the Government to instruct Admiral Kuper to address 
an ultimatum to the Government of Japan. Having sketched 
the political system of J: span, which made the Tycoon practi- 
cally powerless against his nobles, however willing he might 
be to carry out the treaties and to make reparations for out- 
rages, he warned the Government against the dangers and cost 
of a war with Japan, either separately or with other Powers, 
and contended that strict retribution, if possible, should be ex- 
acted from the guilty parties, but the country ought not to be 
committed to a great war. He wished to know the reasons 
pA the policy of Her Majesty’s Government had been 
a cord Russert said he considered it his duty to see that the 
treaties of commerce concluded between Japan and this coun- 
try were carried into effect, and that the lives of British sub- 
ary were protected. He detailed the various outrages which 

ad been committed by the Japanese, particularly instancing 
the attacks on the British Legation and on Mr. Richardson. 
As these outrages proceeded from a settled plan to defeat 
the bo) ag had demanded explanations. He denied that 
war had been declared at once, and explained the steps which 
had been taken to ubtain reparation. As it was just possible 
that redress might be refused, certain instructions had been 
ay to our forces, but to which, as at present no answer had 
m received, he declined to produce to the House. Dis- 
claiming the projects of prolonged war and annexation attri- 
buted to the Government by Lord Carnarvon, he stated that 
our only object was to obtain reparationrfor the murders which 
had been committed, and to uphold the trade of our merchants. 
As soon as the answers of the Japanese Government arrived he 
would produce the papers. 

Lord Grey considered it highly objectionable that the old 
custom of consulting Parliament before the declaration of 
war was abandoned by the Government. Although he en- 
tirely agreed in the propriety of exacting reparation for out- 
rages on British subjects, it ought in the present case to be 
remembered that the treaties with Japan had been extorted 
by ‘ear and intimidation. The principal causes of our pre- 
sent unsatisfactory relations with Japan were, in his opinion, 
the exorbitant demands of some of our traders on the Japa- 
nese Government for gold in exchange for silver, and the pre- 
suming and arrogant conduct of certain English residents in 





Japan. The papers laid on the table, however, coucealed | M 


many of these facts,and while blackening the people of Japan 
suppressed the bad actions of our own countrymen. It was 
unfair to hold the Japanese Government responsible for these 
outrages. They had done their best to find out the offenders, 
but, owing to the exasperated state of public feeling against 
foreigners, failed, just as this country had done in bringing the 
mie of the outrage on General Haynau to justice. 

e considered war with Japan would cost us much blood an¢ 
money, would introduce into Japan the same anarchy as was 
now seen ip Ohina, and was unjust and impolitic in itself. 

, The Duke of 5 T ded that as the treaties con- 
claded with Japan had been accepted by successive Govern- 
ments it was the duty of her Majesty’s Government to uphold 

> e Japanese Government had not been harshly 
treated, for modifications had been made in the treaties at their 
request. He did not think that it would be so difficult to ob- 
tain reparation as had been anticipated. 
After a few words from: Lord Wodehouse and from Lord 
Carnarvon in reply, the subject dropped. 








THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


House of Commons, July 9. 

Mr. Wrtp asked the Under-Secretary for the Colonies if 
Her Majesty’s Government had acquiesced in the arrange- 
ments for the reconstruction of the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
and if Her Majesty’s Government had received from the Goy- 
ernment of Canada any remonstrance against the attempts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to exercise authority over terri- 
tories claimed by the province of Canada. 

Mr. C. Fortescue said an arrangement had lately been 
come to by which the stock of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was transferred in a great measure to new proprietors, but 
that arrangement was one which did not require any inter- 
ference on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. ith re- 
spect to the a of the question, no remonstrance what- 
ever had been ved from Canada on the subject. He might 
take that opportunity of saying that, in consequence of 8 
doubt suggested in another place as to the legality of the 
transaction referred to, his noble friend (the Duke of New- 
castle), although entertaining no doubt himself, consulted the 
law officers of the Crown, and they gave it as their opinion 
that the legality of the transaction was beyond all question. 





RECOGNITION OF THE SOUTH. 
July 10. 

Sir J. Ferousson called attention to the motion of Mr. 
Roebuck for the recognition of the Southern States of Ame- 
rica, and urged that, considering the change which had re- 
cen‘ly taken place in the character of the American war, it 
would be impolitic to resume the discussion upon the subject, 
the hon. member moved the adjournment of the House. 

Lord PaLMERston seconded the motion, in order to add his 
request to Mr. Roebuck to drop the continuance of the debate 
which stood for Monday. Events of the utmost i 


and c—- reception to Englishmen of distinction which he 
had hitherto accorded. - 


Mr. Lrxpsay complained of the attack which had been made 
on his era d by a ministerial organ, and declared that all 
Mr. Roebuck stated respecting the late interview with the 
Emperor of the French was perfectly true. He believed that 
if her Majesty’s Governmeut would only utter tie word “ re- 
cognition” in concert with the Emperor, that word would be 


heard in the States as a harbinger of a speedily returning 
poses, -With d to the request made to Mr. buck, he 
oped his hon. friend would take time to consider. the ques- 


tion before he gave an answer. 

Mr. OsBorne had never doubted the veracity of Mr. Roe- 
buck, but he had not the same confidence in his discretion. 
He thought his hon. friend was not acting fairly by the House 
in keeping his subject in abeyance and not letting them know 
whether it was to come on next Monday or not.—Mr. Conine- 
HAM thought there should be no hesitation in the matter. He 
was prepared to show that the pathies of the working 
classes were all in favour of the Northern States, who were 
struggling against a rebellious slave power.—Mr. GREGORY 
believed that if Mr. Roebuck persisted with his motion it 
would be rejected by a large majority, in which case the opin- 
ion would go forth to the world that the feeling of the House 

f C was opposed to the independence of the South- 
ern Confederacy, whereas the fact was that a vast number of 
members were Southern, heart and soul, but did not wish in 
the face of events now pending to bring the Government or 
the House to pronounce a premature decision on the subject. 
—Mr. NewpecaTe complained of the course which Mr. 
Roebuck and Mr. Lindsay had taken in converting themselves 
into ambassadors.—Mr. Forster expressed a hope that 
the debate would go on, and that England would no longer 
display that amount of cowardice in the matter which she had 
hitherto done whenever American questions arose. 

After some remarks from Lord R. Ceci, Mr. Roesuck said 
he would reserve his answer until Monday; but he thought 
&@ much better answer than his would be heard before that 





day. 

Mr. Layasp denied that there had been any breach of con- 
fidence on the part of her Majesty’s Government in reference 
to communications received from the Government of France. 

The motion for adjournment was then withdrawn. 





BRITISH SUBJECTS AND THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

Mr. BuakE said, according to information with which he 
had been furnished, Mr. R. Redmond Belsham, a British 
subject, residing at Montgomery, ia the State of Alabama, was 
in April last conscribed for service in the Confederate army, 
but he refused to serve. He was then thrown into the water, 
and as often as his head rose above it he was asked would he 
serve. He declined the honour (a laugh), but finally, in order 
to save his life, consented to serve, but under protest. His 
friends represented to Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington 
the treatment to which he had been subjected, and Mr. Moore, 
the consul at Richmond, was directed to bring the matter be- 
fore the Confederate authorities. The consequence was that 
r. Belsham was sent back to Montgomery to have his case 
investigated, and his (Mr. Blake’s) object now was to agcertain 
what had become of him (a laugh), and whether there was apy 
objection to state the substance of whatever communications 
had been received from Lord Lyons on the subject. 

Mr. Layarp said the case had been brought under the no- 
tice of her Majesty’s Government, but the hon. gentleman 
was under a misapprehension when he stated that the subject 
was brought to the notice of the Confederate authorities un- 
der the direction of Lord Lyons. Lord Lyons had no official 
communication whatever with the authorities of the Confe- 
derate, States, and therefore no action could be taken by him 
in the matter. But Mr. Moore, the consul at Richmond, did 
make a representation with regard to the case. Mr. Belsham 
had been very cruelly treated, and, indeed, exposed to torture. 
Unfortunately, the case of Mr. Belsham was not the only one. 
Many similar cases had been brought to the notice of her 
Majesty’s Government, but those cases had usually occurred 
at a distance from Richmond, andthe Confederate authorities 
had expressed their regret, A Bill had been brought before 
the Session of the Confederate Assembly to empower a State 
to enlist foreigners in the army. The Bill was rejected, and a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the treatment of 
British subjects, who had been imprisoned mostly for refusing 
to serve in the Confederatearmy. Mr. Moore made represen- 
tations to the Confederate Government in respect to those acts 
of cruelty and illegality, and it is well known that the Confe- 
derate Government suspended him and compelled him to 
leave the Confederate States. Her Majesty’s Government 
sent instructions to Mr. Moore to make strong representations 
with respect to the treatment of British subjects, but those in- 
structions did not reach Mr. Moore before he left. He (Mr. 
Layard) trusted from the avtion taken in these matters such 
cases would not occur again. He could not tell where Mr. 
Belsham was, having heard no more about him since the 
statement which had been received from Mr. Moore. 
> —— 

FORTIFYING THE DOCK-YARDS. 

A long debate on this subject, on the 9th inst., is thus sum- 
med-up. 

On Thursday night Lord Palmerston moved the second 
reading of the Bill for providing the expenses of the fortifica- 
tions. Sir F. Smith moved, as an amendment, that no further 
pein should be incurred on any but the more advanced 
inland works intended to defend the dockyards, basing his 
amendment on the improbability of any enemy eating Je 

r. 





force, and then attempting to besiege Portsmouth and 
mouth. The debate led to another spirited duel between 
Cobden and Lord Palmerston. Mr. Cobden remarked that 
no one but the Prime Minister ventured to propose this need- 
less expenditure ; indeed, Mr. Bright had whispered to him, 
when the debate was delayed in consequence of Lord Pal- 
merston’s iliness—* Nothing bad can be done unless the Prime 
Minister is present.” Mr. Cobden ridiculed Lord Palmerston’s 





ion at the present moment, or to call on 
her Majesty's Government to pledge themselves as to their 


. Therefore, upon general grounds, he urged 
Mr. Roebuck the f 
apa tbat ee compiying with the! re 


which —_ compliance still more advisable. It was 


g 


pression that steam had diminished instead of increasing 
our naval peta an by sans a “steam bridge” between 
~~ and France. He argued that it would be much easier to 

Portsmouth from the sea than from the South-Down for- 
tifications, which are six or seven miles off, and that if you 
were master of the sea you would protect it from the sea 
better than from the South Downs. the House could hold 
but one session under the South Downs, “we should do one 
of two ther stop the fortifications, or vote that Eng- 
lishmen should never more sing ‘ Rule, Britannia.’” r, 
Cobden expressed no opinion against sea fortresses; but he 
maintained that this great scheme of inland fortresses was 
“ dishonouring to the age in which we live,” and the bitterest 
humiliation to “ member of either service under fifty 


of age.” Lord to the authori! 
Bir Howard on, 





-| Parliament cannot censure, to be responsible or not? 


even more powerful in the appliances for effecting a landing 
on our coast than we on hers. Of course he ied the 
House with him, which voted the second reading by a ma- 
jority of 71 (132 to 61.) 


———_>—_____ 
THE NEW HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


The new proprietors of the North Pole seem to entertain 
the Asiatic idea that bigness is the equivalent of grandeur. 
When an ancient Rabbi wanted to raise the Hebrew concep- 
tion of Og, he declared that Moses, who was ten cubits high, 
taking an axe ten cubits long, leaped ten cubits into the air, 
and struck at the King of Bashan’s ankle-joint. When a Hin- 
doo rhapsodist wishes to send through a crowd a thrill of awe 
and reverence, he tells how Brahma wielded a spade millions 
of miles long, and struck it into the earth to millions of times 
its length. The new directors of the Hudson’s Bay Compan: 
are tying a precisely similar plan, dazzling the world which 
speculates with dimensions expressed in millions, the breadth 
of their territory, the extent of their mines, the vastness of 
the operations in which they are about to engage. Their ter- 
ritory covers hundreds of millions of acres—as does the Sa- 
hara—they will introduce thc ds of colonists; their cash 
balance is already counted in hundred of thousands; they are 
en in a contract in which they are to receive as a gift a 
million of acres. Ail their statements are in round numbers, 
and ss far as the commercial transaction is concerned, we 
have no particular wish to contravene them. English inves- 
tors run little risk, for they are seldom attracted by the mere 
bigness of anything, are, indeed, very apt to confound size 
and unmanageability, to doubt whether a white elephant be 
so profitable a possession. The old Company, by preserving 
foxes, Indians, and beavers, paid an excellent dividend on 
£500,000, and the new one may earn a more moderate one even 
on four times that sum. Five-sixth of their territory is worth 
rather less than nothing per province, but even a remnant out 
of 1,400,000 square miles may be a magnificent property. 
Why people should be expected to settle in such a region, 
when Qhio, and Melbourne, and Otago are all open to their 
enterprise may be hard to imagine, but mankind have every 
taste, and it does not take many inhabitants in a cvantry to 
pay a dividend on two millions.** * 

But there is one point on which the directors, so magnifi- 
cently frank on all others, are very carefully silent, and that is 
their political position within theirterritory. Are they simply 
owners, like, for example, the Duke of Sutherland in the shire 
of that name, or do they also, like the old East India Com- 
pany, exercise sovereign power? The Commission who in 
1857 reported upon their territory declined to answer that 
question, and few have ever been able to see, much less to 
study, the characters of which Mr. Ellice used so proudly to 

But it is absolutely certain that the old Company, with 
rights or without them, claimed and exercised sovereign 
though independent power. They tried and hung their sub- 
jects by courts which they framed, under rules which they 
made, through agents whom they appointed, and one of the 
best of whom was eulogized by Mr. Ellice as an individual 
who “had never seen a town,” and was, therefore, free from 
town vices. Witness after witness testified to the exercise of 
judicial power extending to life and death; and Mr. Ellice 
himself admitted that, under the charter, the territory was 
“self-governed,” which is his euphemism for irresponsibly 
governed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, ¢. ¢., as he defined 
it, by “four or five gentlemen round a table” * * 
Moreover, the company claims the right of taxation. 
“There is,” says Sir G. Simpson, “an import duty of 
4 per cent. chargeable upon all goods imported into the settle- 
ment of Red River.” A governing power which can prevent 
residence, which can hang without appeal, and which can 
levy taxes, is, if words have any meaning, a political power. 
It is true the Attorney-General (Sir R. Bethell) thought that 
the charters did not cover the powers exercised ; but there is 
the evidence of the precedents, testified to not by the enemies, 
but by the officers of the Company. The Company is quasi- 
sovereign, as, like all the companies of the same date, it was 
doubtless intended to be, and the only »emedy against its acts 
is by a long litigation before the Privy Council sitting five 
thousand miles away. It is these powers, as well as the own- 
ership of the soil and the exclusive traffic which the Company 
has conveyed, and it is these powers which, as we contend, ren- 
der the sanction of Parliamentary necessary before the convey- 
ance can be effectual. Without it they cannot be delegated, and 
the colonists who should resist by force officers appointed by 
the Company, would not be engaged in aninsurrection. The 
quibble that the Company has not been changed, that its 
shares only have been sold, is a quibble merely, good enough, 
perhaps, in commerce, which deals with things, but of no im- 
port whatever in politics, which are concerned with people. 
As well might a politician allege that the British Cabinet was 
unchanged use, though a new personage occupied every 
office, the powers of those officers remained intact. 

The truth is, we believe, that the Colonial Office is at the 
bottom of the affair. It was absolutely necessary that the 
country should be thrown open, and that communication 
should be established between Canada and the settlements on 
the Atlantic. To have suspended all sovereign rights and ter- 
minated the charter, would have igvolved an application to 
Parliament for a grant in compensation, and, perhaps, some 
annual outlay for the establishment of a new colony. The 
Duke of Newcastle, to avoid those , has tempted a 
new company into the field by concessions, and seeks to civi- 
lize this vast region through an agency independent alike of 
Parliament and the taxpayers. He may be right in his end, 
but the means require defence. * * 
Suppose the new colonists should quarrel with the Ameri- 
cans, is the Governor whom the Cabinet does not i." 
f not, 
who is? or is this country to be called on for troops, and, per- 
haps, involved in a war by an official exercising political au- 
thority, yet not as much in the service of the Crown as the 
officials of the East India Company were. This practice of 
evading the just authority of Parliament is becoming a little 
too frequent. Lord Palmerston permits Queen’s officers to 
organize an administration for China without losing rank or 
promotion, and then says that the Government has nothing to 
do with the Emperon of China’s servants, and the Duke of 
Newcastle resettles the government, the s‘atus, and the cha- 
racter of a territory of imperial size, acruss which the great 
route of the world must one day run, without either explain- 
ing his acts or asking previous sanction. An empire is founded 
under pretence of letting Englishmen do as they like, and a 
colony Nite the pretext that it is a private estate. — 
11, 








—_>—_— 


STRANGE REVOLUTION IN MADAGASCAR. 


The in’ ce from Madagascar is an episode in modern 
history for w few parallels can be found. The fate of Ra- 





pealed of 
the Duke of Well n, the hast 
opinion of Sir J Burgoyne, and urged France was 


dama the Secortd seems to have been that of Paul of Russia. 
The King appears to have gone mad, and the nobles des- 
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pethes bin. His excess@ and his intemperance neutralised 
good a caused his assassination. It is 
to 


ies and inq' ~ were immediately put’ to death Nothing 
in these ings is likely to disturb the permanent 
of the . When Radama the First died a empin of years 


English and French Governments interfered oy arms in Boar 
the recollection of which will prevent, no doubt, a repetition 
of the same conduct on the present occasion.—Zuropean 
Times, July 11. 


The revolution in Madagascar, described in another column, 
seems to have excited the AnglophLobia always latent in 
France. The people fancy that Radama the Second, a half- 
savage drunkard, was their especial seas and the papers in- 
py that he was murdered because he had eranied wo large 

French —— 


M. Lambert, a peach a 
pat ss Mr. Ellis with intrigues carried on - making 
the King drunk, received a patent, ensuring yim the 
monopoly of all the mines in the island, ¢.¢., a complete con- 
= over one f mga ny munition of war—coal. The British 
vernment does not appear to have even remonstrated, but 
the French believe the charge, and Le Nord even makes the 
absurd assertion that the Emperor has demanded an explana- 
tion of Mr. Ellis’s presence at the capital, Mr. Ellis being a 
particularly sncceselal missionary.—Spectator, ditto. 


——_~>—__—_ 


THE DUST HOLE. 
RUBBISHsSHOT HERE. 
’ The war is therefore substantially over. But the question 
. arises, how are the political difficulties to be settled and recon- 
struction achieved? Simply vy granting the Confederates all 
the rights of American citizenship under the constitution, and 
at the same time by proclaiming war against England an 
France, to punish their perfidy in aiding and abetting the at- 
tempted dismemberment of the American republic. By the 
termination of our civil strife we will have eight nee 
thousand of the best troops in the world; and in order to 
them congenial employment, and to afford a legitimate 1d 
for the ambition of our generals by directing it against a for- 
eign foe instead of a domestic one, and in order to weld the 
North and South intoa unit, a foreign war is necessary to our 
safety; and none can be “y just or opportune than a war 
with England and France, by which we will inevitably drive 
one of these Powers out of Canada and the other out of Mex- 
ico, and thus chastise their duplicity and meanness in takin 
advantage of our troubles. war, therefore, be dec’! 
st them at once, and there will be no longer any need of 
a conscription ; there will be twice as many volunteers aa will 
be required to whip from this continent the Western Powers 
of Europe, and to teach them a lesson they will ~~ be likely 
to pn for the balance of the ager century. By ofapting 
this policy the American republic 
more united than it ever was before, and it will hold a higher 
pleco in, tho canto of potions Ren icgeeies in its most y 
8. fear that another 


pened in our bistory which will find its 

lel in the later civil wars of the Roman republic, in which 
ts succerstul generals wielded in muvual destruction the forces 
which had conquered the known world.—J. Y. Herald, July 2. 


—_———__ > ——_—. 


Tue VoLUNTEER DrpLomatists AT FoNTAINEBLEAU.— 
This is the Moniteur’s version of what passed between Louis 
Napoleon and Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay. 

“ Messrs. ee end Lindsay visited Fontainebleau for 
the purpose o the to make an official 
movement at ‘Teste for the recognition of the Southern 
States, as, in their opinion, this recognition would put an end 
to the struggle aa overwhelms with blood the United 
States. The ntethor cor mong to them his desire to see peace 





ber last, not having been agreed to by England, he did 
not think it his duty to make a new one before he was sure of 
its acceptance; that, nevertheless, the Ambassador of France 
at London would receive instructions to sound the intentions of 
Lord Palmerston upon this point, and to give him to under- 

stand that, if the lish inet believed that the recogni- 

tion of the South would put an end to the war, the Emperor 
would be disposed to follow it in this direction.” 

































































designed to do, not of what he had done—this being precisely 
the explanation on that point, which was anticipated in our 
last week’s summary. The Moniéeur stated further that Baron 
Gros, in London, was to receive instructions, not to apply di- 
rectly to our Cabinet, but to sound Lord Palmerston as to its 
willingness to unite with kim, the Emperor basing upon his 
former non-success an objection to more regular application. 
At the same time, the French special organ was mute as to the 


charge of treachery or carelessness on the part of our Govern- 
ment, in permitting the now famous French despatch respect- 
ing mediation to be communicated to Mr. Seward—a charge 
most effectually disposed-of. The volunteer diplomatists may 
peace | therefore plume themselves, if so it please them, on having 
convicted his Imperial Majesty of misrepresentation, where- 
the | upon we must repeat our belief, already expressed, that he was 
shrewdly and purposely misled by some of his own servitors, 
with intent to shift the blame from themselves. 


Well may Lord Palmerston have deprecated the discussion 


of these details in the House of Commons; for it is not seemly 
that personal questions between legislators and a foreign sove- 
reign should be there discussed. One fact however is made indis- 
putably patent, alike by English testimony and French avowal 
—the Emperor, at the close of last month, was strongly pre- 
possessed in favour of recognizing the Southern Confederacy, 
and the Moniteur was allowed to tell this to all listeners. 


Long ere this summary goes to press, every reader will have 


heard of the curious debate that sprung up in the House of 
Commons on the evening of the 10th inst., in regard to the 
adjourned debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion towards the same 
end. This, in due course, was to be taken up on the following 
Monday ; but, under the general expectation that important 
news from America might arrive from moment to moment, a 
no less general feeling prevailed on all sides of the House, 
as to the inexpediency of Parliament committing itself or 
fettering Ministerial action. From various causes, on which 
it is needless to dwell, the staunch adherents of the North, 
the well-wishers of the South, and the thoroughly neutral 
and | Members, coincided in opinion, while at the head of the dis- 
suaders was the veteran Premier himself, who seems—so at 
least we interpret his language—to have been led by the ten- 
our of previous advices to anticipate certain signal triumphs 
on the part of the Confederates. And herein, if the press be 
any criterion, he did but follow the example of universal 
England. Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania was thought to be 
but feebly opposed, and the Capital of the United States to be 
in imminent danger. 
and now, to hoot at the predictions of their British brethren 
at the date to which we allude; the exultation ill-concealed 
by Southern sympathizers, ard the despondency evinced even 
by such sworn adherents to the Northern cause as the London 
Daily News, were justified no less by the course of events, than 
by the tone of the loyal Union organs on thts side of the Atlantic, 


It is all very fine for journalists, here 


to which great deference was paid. How public opinion will 
change, as successive steamers carry out tidings of Lee's de- 
feat and retreat into Virginia, of the fall of the two Mississippi 
strong-holds, of the new attack on Charleston, of the Southern 
levy en masse, and of the general pressure put upon the Con- 
federacy—it is very easy to conceive. .On the whole, we 
think it probable that Mr. Roebuck either postponed or with- 


drew his motion; if he pushed it to a vote, he must have had 
an overwhelming majority against him. 


Extracts elsewhere touch upon various other topics; but 


this has been the abgorbing one, especially in the absence 


of any definite knowledge of the real state of the contest be 


tween Russsia and revolted Poland, and of the actual nature 
of the Czar’s expected reply to the proposals of the three 


powers. — 


The War between North and South. 
The military events that have occurred or have been re- 


ported, during the past week, are tame in comparison with 
those that have occupied us recently. Nevertheless, they are 
significant ; and, although war be a very uncertain game, they 
have on the whole increased the general belief that Fortune 
leans manifestly towards the Union. 


The armies of General Meade and General Lee having both 
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Becognition, Roebuck, et Cetera. 

The Lindsay-Roebuck interview with the Emperor Napoleon 
might be aptly termed “ linsey-woolsey,” which, according to 
Webster’s Dictionary, signifies anything made up “ of different 
and unsuitable parts” —to say nothing of the fluff that it throws 
off. Yet it has made no slight sensation in the two leading 
capitals of Europe, and demands that, against our will, we 
should again devote some words to it, in connection with the 
new developments brought to light daring the week that 
ended on the 11th inst. It had previously been apparent that 
there was a serious discrepancy between the declaration at- 
tributed by Mr. Roebuck to the Emperor, and the facts as es- 


























tered again the “ Debateable Land” of Virginia, there fol- 


low the usual rumours of marches and counterniarches, 


skirmishes and cuttings-off, wherein the correspondents of the 
press veil their ignorance of actual movements. It is only 


clear that some detachments of the Confederate cavalry still 


linger about the banks of the Potomac. An attempt to cross 
near Point of Rocks was made on Wednesday night, with a 
view of tearing up the rails of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road ; but the Federals were on the alert, and repulsed the foe.— 
In Ohio, the guerrilla chieftain, Morgan, has come to grief. 
His force, rudely numbered at from 1,000 to 2,500 men, has 
been brought to bay and captured, his brother being a pri- 
soner in the hands of Gen. Shackleford, U.S., and he 
himself barely escaping with a handful of his fol- 
lowers.—Jackson, the capital of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, 45 miles East of Vicksburg, is said to have been 
abandoned by the C. 8. Gen. Joe Johnston, and occupied by 
one of the U. 8. Gen. Grant’s commanders. Failing to succour 
the latter place and to hold the former, it is not surprising that 
the prestige of Gen. Johnston has oozed away. The recapture 
of Yazoo City, and an expedition against Natchez resulting in 
the seizure of 5000 head of cattle and an immense amount of 
military stores, have given occupation to others of Gen. Grant’s 
subordinates.—On the other hand, there is little to be said of | w' 


throughout the Union. We hear of him 


ly hymned 
which was to the effect that Louis Napoleon spoke of what he from time to time asin hot pursuit of Gen. Bragg, who is now 





described as flying downwards to Atlanta, now as hastening up- 
wards to Richmond; but all that is recorded with precision 
seems to be that Gen. Rosencrans visited two hospitals at 
Nashville on a certain day, and on another reviewed his 
troops. His strength may be to sit still, as the Scriptural 
phrase has it; but we cannot comprehend these perpetual 
tributes to his boundless activity. 

The latest news from Charleston was a week old, yesterday, 
having been brought to Fortress Monroe by a gun-boat 
which sailed on the morning of the 17th inst. The gist of it 
was that a second attack on the defences of the harbour 
had just been commenced by land and water, but that 
the vessel was not permittted to wait and bring de- 
spatches announcing the issue. As communications can only 
be maintained with Washington by steamers, it appears 
strange that this one was hurried off at that critical moment. 
Perhaps Gen. Gilmore may have had occasion to ask for rein- 
forcements. The U. 8. war-ships engaged in the enterprise 
are numerous and powerful, the pick of the fleet; the land 
force, we believe, is scarcely commensurate, The Charleston 
papers, quoted by their contemporaries of Richmond, speak 
with serious apprehensions of this attack. A despondent tone 
indeed is detected in not a few of the Southern papers that 
come to hand, so many and severe have been the blows sus- 
tained since the beginning of this month. In North Carolina, 
the doctrine of submission and reconstruction has been 
openly avowed; and, in the city of Mobile, a news- 
paper has ventured remarks pointing in the same direction. 
In a contrary sense, it is noted that President Davis 
has peremptorily summoned every man between 18 
and 45, capable of bearing arms, to serve in the ranks of 
the army, for three years, under penalty of punishment 
for desertion if the call be disregarded. His voice at least 
is still for war. It is not easy however to get at broad 
or to measure the correctness of general statements. — 
mission of Mr. Stephens, Vice-President of the C. &., is now 
distinctly shown to have been an endeavour to mitigate the 
growing ferocity of the strife. Questionable severities on 
one side are followed by threats of retaliation on the other ; 
if this fearful system be inaugurated, who can foresee the 
end? Even in the matter ot property, we regret to perceive 
that the Union commanders are not imitating the moder- 
ation of Gen. Lee, during his last inroad. An expedition was 
sent out from Newbern, N. C., only a few days since, which 
returned in triumph, after adding to the legitimate exploit of 
destroying a rail-road bridge, and capturing a quantity of 
military stores aad provisions, the doubtful one of burning a 
factory and 500 bales of cotton! The bridge burnt was over 
Tar River, on the route from Weldon to Wilmington. An 
important line of communication between Richmond and the 
extreme South is thus crippled. 

In naval operations there is not much to report, for the loss 
of a couple of U.S. gunboats, otherwise than in action, and 
without loss of life, does not require much comment. One 
was sunk by collision in the Mississippi; the other by a tor- 
pedo submerged in the Yazoo River. We have heafd 80 much 
of these machines during the war, and so little of damage in- 
flicted by them, that there is novelty at least in this latter an- 
nouncement.—Having seen it mentioned more than once in 
the N. Y. Herald, that Admiral Wilkes was at Washington, 
we are somewhat surprised to hear of him very lately at Ca- 
racas. So then the story of his being superseded, either on 
the ground of his high-handed proceedings against neutrals, or 
because he appropriated to his own use the swiftest gun-boat 
sent out to cruise in search of the Alabama, must be 
added to the long list of penny-a-line inventions !—The 
Confederate war-ships keep the sea in spite of the squadrons 
bent on overhauling them, and still “ prey upon American 
commerce.” We very much regret that the fine ship George 
Griswold of this port, which had earned so grand a repute 
on an errand of humanity, was taken by the Georgia while 
on a voyage from Cardiff to Callao. She was released, on 
the Captain giving the usual bond in the sum of $100,000. 
—General Webb, U. 8. Minister to Brazil, has remonstrated 
with the Government to which he is accredited, for its al- 
leged hospitalities to certain of these Southern cruisers. 
Nothing serious will probably come of it; but the occur- 
rence shows that the unquiet diplomatist is once more in his 
natural element. Having gained nothing but ridicule by his 
late tilt with Mr. Christie, at Rio Janeiro, it was time that he 
did something violent, or wrote something spicy, to bring him 
again before the eyes of the world. 





The Conscription ; the Riot ; Minor Matters. 

No attempt to renew the Draft has yet been made ip this 
city; nor has there been, we are glad to say, any al of 
the formidable events of last week. Save that artillery and 
cavalry are posted here and there in open quarters, the town 
has resumed its ordinary air. The Republican journals still 
charge the late riot upon the Democratic party, and pretend 
to view it as part of an organized conspiracy on behalf 
of the South. With the newspaper warfare hereupon, we have 
no desire or intention to meddle. We only regret that appre- 
hensions of a fresh outbreak are, or are aaid tobe, entertained, 
if the Conscription law be enforced. Neither can 
mine whether the delay be owing to a desire at 
ton to avoid fresh tumults and 
whether, as alleged, there be grave doubts as | 

which New York has supplied, and 
the number of men now to be levied. Mean 
subject is an inexhaustible theme for our daily 


who work out of it ul sorta of spcustions ceasersing the 
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past, the present, and the future. Among these, the N. Y- 
Herald follows its instinctive tendency to mischief by 


he thinks it wiser to leave his heirs his portion of fifteen hun- 





cing, as though on authority, that preparation for a war with 
England is the real object of the Administration in thus pres- 
sing an increase of the army! We but express our utter con- 
tempt for the utterances of this atrocious sheet, by consigning 
to our “ Dust Hole” an extract from its article hereon. Others, 
with more show of reason, are beginning to take ground against 
France; but the delicacy and reticence, with which this is 
done, contrast strongly with the vulgar and fero abuse 


dred th d pounds ster‘ing, than an inheritance of claims 
that may be litigated in or out of Parliament ; though, on the 
other hand, a set of bold speculators are not unwilling to incur 
the risks from which he prudently shrinks. In order to show 
that these risks are not imaginary, we cite elsewhere part of a 
very comprehensive article from an able London journal, that 
covers ground, tolerably familiar, but at the same time forci- 
bly presents that view of the whole affair, which we desire to 





that is lavished, if England be in any way taken to task. And 
yet this inconsiderateness of language can hardly excite sur- 
prise, when one thinks of the exceeding gullibility of the pub- 
lic. The French , th ds in ber, in New Orleans 
are naturally alarmed at being summarily deprived of their 
defensive arms, while their former slaves are encouraged in a 
course that tends to insult, arson, and murder. In view of 
their hard position, they petition their Emperor to send them 
“ several ships-of-war,” to lie off the city as a refuge in case 
of need. Will it be believed that one of our neighbours holds 
up this simple act, as proof positive that Louis Napoleon en- 
tertains some terrible and mysterious designs against this coun- 
try, to which these poor petitioners are parties! 

Mr. Whiting, Solicitor to the U.S. Treasury, is said to be 
going to England, on a special mission, touching the sore sub- 
ject of neutrality and gun-boat building. We pay no atten- 
tion to the silly stuff about threats of “ reprisals” and “ letters- 
of-marque” with which he is said to be charged, even in the 
Washington correspondence of so respectable a paper as the 
Commercial Advertiser ; but we do hope that, if Mr. Whiting 
purposes to effect any good, he will adopt a different tone in deal- 
isg with Englishmen, to that which he uses in addressing his 
countrymen. The Provost-Marshal-General lately promul- 
gated Mr. Whiting’s interpretation of a clause in the Conscrip- 
tion Act, the concluding paragraph of which was couched in 
language such as is in common use only when convicts or cri- 
minals are addressed. 

Many an item of interest might still be gleaned ; but, for 
each picked-out, a dozen would be left untouched. Yet must 
room be found to record that the public debt of the U. 8S. is 
officially declared to have been, on the Ist inst., a trifle less 
than eleven hundred millions of dollars—certainly a smaller 
amount than was anticipated. 

For those also who prefer personal memoranda, here are 
two items concerning individuals whose Anglophobia has been 
in other times conspicuous. Mr. Sickles—now a General, and 
esteemed an excellent one—who was brought home the other 
day from the wars, minus a leg, is the same Mr. Sickles who 
protested vehemently against the Queen being toasted at a 
dinner party in the neighbourhood of London. Mr, Vallan- 
digham, who proposed a Congressional vote of thanks to 
Commodore Wilkes for his outrage on the Trent, is now a 
refugee ofi Canadian soil, and—somewhat strangely, as 
the Toronto Globe well remarks—is feted by many of our 
friends there ! 


Lords of the North Pole Manor. 

The late transfer of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s rights and 
possessions excites very little notice in the country most im- 
mediately interested. Save the Toronto Globe and Leader, 
which for once are not found on opposite sides, the Canadian 
press is silent on the subject, or records the change with indif- 
ference among the current news items of the day. Of the 
two exceptions above-named, the latter has looked at the ques- 
tions more than once, with an air of wonderment and a gen- 
tleness of protest better befitting an ordinary by-stander, 
than the representative of numberless participators in the re- 
sult ; the former favoured its readers on Saturday last with an 
article hereon, conceived in a spirit of doubt and disapproval, 
but chiefly remarkable for a certain neatness of satirical 
allusion, as when it presumes that the “ fresh” Board of 
Management has “probably some larger and broader ideas 
and intentions”—that they are “doubtless disposed to do 
something to open up the territory for settlement, if they can 
get the money from the Home and Colonial Governments”— 
that itis “ very questionable whether the new will do the work 
as well as the old.” In neither do we perceive the vigour or 
the closeness of application, that are wont to distinguish their 
treatment of Provincial politics and the disputes that are com- 
mon between themselves. 

The Duke of Newcastle, as might have been seen in our 
Parliamentary reports of last week, had notified his purpose 
to consult the law officers of the Crown as to the sale and 
transfer that have been effected; and by the latest Liverpool 
mail it is announced that the Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
has made known in the House of Commons the issue of the 
proposed consultation. His chief haa learnt from the learned 
gentlemen that “the legality of the transaction was beyond 
all question.” Quite right; how could it be otherwise? An 
estate, with a flaw in the title, is just as saleable a property, 
as one whereof the highest court of the realm has confirmed 
the possession—always provided that the flaw has not been 
concealed from the purchaser. In this case, the flaw, the 
doubt, the abeyance, is notorious to all the world. The opin- 
ion therefore of the Attorney or Solicitor General, or of both, 
is worth nothing at all—unless a pledge has been given by 
the Colonial Office that the power of the Government shall be 
exerted to confirm the new Company in the rights and privi- 
leges that the old one claimed. The truth probably lies here; 








Mr. Edward Ellice, the Nestor of Whiggism and of monopoly, | *° 


foresees with his usual sagacity the coming downfall of the 
political party with which he has been associated for half a 
century. At the close of a very long and successful career, 


d—once more and very respectfully—to our somewhat 
apathetic friends across the Border. HH these doubts are felt 
at home, how should it be in Canada? It was not asked, the 
other day, by a Canadian, but pertinently by a Cockney— 
what would have been said, if the sale and transfer had been 
made to the Emperor of the French ? 


A Limited Monarchy for Canada. 

Mr. D’Arcy McGee—a well-known politician, to whose an- 
tecedents it were alike needless and ungracious to refer—is 
gently agitating through the press on behalf of this pro- 
gramme for the future. Deeming it altogether premature to 
raise discussion upon any such abstract idea, we do not pro- 
pose to enter into it; and that it is premature, no one can en- 
tertain a reasonable doubt. Before this or any such project 
comes to be fit subject for speculation, several events must hap- 
pen, which at present are unfortunately but visible in a dim dis- 
tance. For Canada, alone, to think or speak seriously hereon 
would be waste of time. Commercial union and facile material 
intercourse must come first, and these be followed by political 
amalgamation. Then must ensue the grave question of na- 
tional independence, whereon it may not be inexpedient to 
test the views that are entertained at home by Government 
and People. Lastly, when cool argument and practical wis- 
dom shall have satisfied the Colonists that their welfare would 
be largely promoted by improved communication, by league 
among themselves, by separation from the mother land, and by 
established nationality, the institutions to be adopted thereafter 
will assume their natural prominence. Until however the in- 
dispensable preliminaries be settled, we see not why we should 
vex ourselves about the crowning act. Would it not be well 
for men of capacity and influence to help on these successive 
movements, in place of speculating on that which, without 
them, is nothing more than a theory? 

Mr. McGee perhaps supposes that a total change would be 
more acceptable both in the Provinces and in Great Britain, 
and would stand a fairer chance of being practicaly considered, 
if the ultimate end were deiermined in advance. There is a 
certain plausibility in this belief; but we doubt much if it will 
hasten the object in view. 


A French Refuge for British Seamen. 

The old proverb says that a friend in need is a friend in- 
deed ; and some of “ our coloured brethren” experienced the 
truth of it, during the persecution against them that raged 
here so furiously, last week. The story may be briefly told. 
At the commencement of the troubles, the dark-skinned crews 
of many small West India vessels, that chanced to be in port, 
were brutally assailed by the ferocious and coward mob, and 
in more than one instance murder was well nigh committed. 
An appeal for protection was immediately made to her Majes- 
ty’s Consul; and Mr. Archibald, with his usual promptness, 
undertook the poor fellows’ defence. There being no English 
man-of-war at hand, it occurred to him to make application 
to his Freach colleague, the Marquis de Montholon, and by 
good fortune Admiral Reynaud, of the Imperial navy, being 
present at that gentleman's office, an asylum was forthwith 
provided for these victims of a disgraceful barbarity. The 
Admiral—with the off-hand kindness characteristic of a 
sailor towards seamen in distress—lost not a moment in 
offering hospitable refuge on board his flag-ship, the Guer- 
riére frigate, at anchor off the Battery. The Tricolor was 
soon waving over our troubled countrymen, who gladly 
availed themselves of this sanctuary, to the number of seven- 
ty or eighty. Crowded as are the "tween decks of a man- 
of-war, and inconvenient as was their presence, it is need- 
less to say that they were received and treated with all 
possible consideration. 

For this humane and prompt action, we beg to express to 
Admiral Reynaud the grateful acknowledgments of the British 
community of New York. We understand that, in an offi- 
cial communication, Lord Lyons has tendered in advance 
to Monsieur de Mercier, French Minister to the United 
States, the warmest thanks of our Government. 

To make the little tale complete, it should be added that 
Mr. Archibald had in the first instance telegraphed to Lord 
Lyons, to suggest and request the immediate presence of 
any vessel of our navy that might be lying at Annapolis. 
Approving and acting, his Lordship ordered up the screw 
corvette Challenger, 22, commanded by Captain Kennedy, 
C. B., which ship accordingly arrived here on Saturday even- 
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whole affair was admirably managed, and may be set down 
as a most creditable episode of these very peculiar times. 





Brama. 


Mr. Wood hag cocteialy. W “Leah” in a very skilful 
manner. I have seen the @ second time, and find it to 
be, in every respect, a more ious and finished piece than 
was apparent on the first jue its representation. The verse— 
= on that occasion m oe pee ey 2 by imper- 

reading—seems now. 8 exceptions, regular, com- 
pact, and appropriate. ‘The ag stone have learned their 
words, and in almost every instance, have arrived at a Ny 
understan' of the various dramatic situations in wi ~ they 


and the humorous atmosphere of ies ealire work, are strongly 





ing, and quickly relieved the Guerriére of her charge. The press! 


lustrated. The musical effects too—which are skilfully distri- 
buted Ley wy the piece—are now wrought into complete har- 
mony with the acting; and thus the whole performance passes off 
briskly, keeping the spectator in a state of continual merriment, 
and leaving at last a very agreeable impression on the mind. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, it is but simple justice to say 
that ‘‘ Leah, the Forsook,”’ has achieved a genuine success. 

There are many points in the acting of this burlesque which 
elicit deserved applause and which merit yp, x The 
Leah of Mr. Stechell—a grotesque parody on that of Miss Bateman 
—is a capital portraiture, ia the mood of broadest farce, and fairly 
sparkles with humour. Nothing could, in its uliar way, be 
more comic than his cooing interview with Madelina, when he 
describes a German paradise within 

that region flowery, 
Where Chatham Street is joined unto the Bowery. 
His drollery throughout this passage is inimitable; and when 
— the full consummation of love’s young dream, he pro- 
poses to 
Peddle Weis Bier, and sound the loud bassoon, 
roars of spontaneous “yp testify, for a delighted au- 
dience, not alone to the s of the artist, but to the irre- 
sistible humour of the man. No actor that I have ever seen 
—excepting Blake—has displayed a quicker appreciation 
or a keener relish for fun. Indeed, in the case of Mr. Stechell 
—as in that of the actor, by whose recent death 
the stage has suffered an irreparable loss—this excessive appre- 
ciation of fun sometimes works mischief, taking him out of cha- 
racter, destroying the symmetry of his personation, and investing 
him with ap app of self. i that is by no means 
commendable on the stage. This exuberance of mirthfulness, 
however, can scarcely be called a fault: it certainly is not in an 
actor of farce or burlesque: and it is this, which, in the scene al- 
ready mentioned, in “the cuss’ scene, and in the “ heart-rendin 
interview with infant child,” enables Mr. Setchell to make 
so excessively comic and effective. There is, to my taste, indeed, 
something intrinsically vulgar in all male assumptions of feminine 
| ere but no man is critical when he laughs, and Mr. 
tchell’s Leah, and Mr. Mark Smith’s Madelina make ue forget 
in our laughter whatever offence they may give to our taste. "Phe 
objection, by the way, applies with less force to the latter than to 
the former personation. The Madelina of Mr. Smith is the more 
delicate portraiture of the two, and is scarcely less amusing, in its 
= prudery, than the Leah of Mr. Setchell, in its grosser 
ness, 

I am aware that this objection to male assumptions of female 
personality—which, in my judgment, is equally tenable as against 
the reveree of this arrangement—may seem, to many readers, hy- 
percritical. So beit. Differences of opinion prevent the s - 
tion of thought. I shall not argue the point. In justice to the 
author of “The Forsook,” however, it should here be said that, 
in Burlesque—which, I believe, recognizes no laws, such an expe- 
dient is allowable and thoroughly appropriate. 

In reference also to the doubt, expressed in my former notice of 
this piece, and reiterated here, whether the degradation of an un- 
fortunate people be a fit theme for satirical illustration, it should 
be said that there is ample authority for making sport of the Jews. 
Dickens has done it, with infinite humour; Thackeray has done 
it, with stinging sarcasm ; Carlyle,in his grim style, has often pil- 
loried degenerate Israel. To the latter, by the way, Israel is not 
degenerate. It is he, I believe, who said of the Hebrews that 
“they made their choice, eighteen hundred years ago, between 
Christ and Barrabas, and have stuck to it ever since.” ‘Mr. Wood's 
sportive picture of Futher Abraham is tame after that. I do not 
say that it is to be censured. But may not the dramatic editor be 
permitted to have his bit of sentiment, even though it be alto- 
gether out of the fashion ? 

I revert to the cast—though little remains to be said. The bur- 
den of the acting in this piece rests mainly on Leah and Madelina; 
but it is due to Miss Thorne, Mr. Sol Smith, Mr. Davenport, Mr. 
Morris, and Mr. Parsloe, to say that they perform the subsidiary 
parts with comic skill and with unfl ng spirit, and thus con- 
tribute largely to the mirthful effect of the entertainment. “The 
Forsook”’ will be played to-night, for the Benefit of Miss Thorne, 
and will doubtless keep the stage of the Winter Garden for the 
rest of the Summer season. The Company at this theatre is the 
best adapted for farce and burlesque that we have had here for 
years, and its efforts deserve a rich compensation. 

A ey A Nod ay way Rane ig to be —_ ae _ gpd 
ance 0! | deal ' lar Fix.’ e piece, re- 
sume, is well known: it is euteiniy doves. Its Pa ® winations 
are skilfully devised, and its language abounds in opportunities 
for effective points on the part of the humourous actor. The ta- 
lent of the comedian, as well as that of the farce-player, is requi- 
site to make De Brass effective; and herein Mr. Setchell appears 
to eminent advantage, identifying himself with the character, and 
so managing face, voice, and gesture, as to display a sense and a 
faculty of humour, all the more irresistible, because quiet, careless, 
and spontaneous. 

From the Winter Garden I turn to Niblo’s. Here ‘‘ The Duke’s 
Motto”’ is still displayed to a patient public. Mr. Wheatley has 
recovered from his recent indisposition, and has resumed his part 
of Lagardere, while Mr. Collins, never indisposed to vocal exer- 
cise, continues nightly to warble that ‘ while there is life there is 
hope.” In which agreeable belief—thongh without perceiving 
any rational hope that either “‘ The Duke’s Motto” or the war- 
bling of Mr. Collins, will ever be discontinued—I hasten to sub- 
scribe myself MERCUTIO. 








Hacts and Faucies. 


Some of the minor miseries of human life are experienced 
in the life editorial. Thus, we found on Saturday mornin 
last two articles marred, in the Albion of that day, by inad- 
vertence in “ making-up.” A jocose paragraph concerning 
Anglo-American mutual admiration was stolen from its place, 
and hitched on most inappropriately to a few serious com- 
ments on the new Hudson’s Bay Company.————The 

een went from Windsor to Osborne, on the 4th inst. The 

ueen of Prussia’s visit being ended, she is succeeded by the 
rince and Princess of Leiningen. -A late “city article” 
of the London Times says: “The British and American 
Exchange anne Corporation have nominated Mr. W. 
Wood, late of the firm of Dennistoun, Wood, and Co., New 
York; Mr. J. Gallop, of the firm of Gallop and Spence; and 
Mr. J. W. Cross, to represent them as their agents in that 
City. The Company expect immediately to commence busi- 
ness both in this country and in America.” _-——Among the 
company present at the anniversary dinner of the British Accli- 
matization Society were, Dr. W. H. of the Times, 
Capts. Grant and e, Mr. Du Chaillu, and Dr. Rae. 
The trade between Quebec and Bremen is assuming such con- 
siderable proportions, that a vessel has been laid down ex- 
for it————Longman and Co., London, announce a 

new lish Dictionary founded on Dr. Johnson’s—his last 
edition (of 1773) to form the basis. Todd’s additions will be 
ad ; all words of recent introduction, whether once 
obsolete or souty formed, will be included. The spelling of 
course, will be wholly English.——— We much tosee in 
the London Times the following memorandum: “ munica- 
tions from various quarters indicate the total absence of cau- 
tion on the part of the public in subscribing to new com- 
panies. Ifthe legal profession were at liberty to state their 
experience, some extraordinary revelations might be obtained.” 
——The systematic. union of natural ptopents rting, 
in certain circles, is curious. A man in New writes 
home to oy 709 from the learned what they know of the 
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habits of ie peta SSS ay eee Seek tee 
there lately. His object is to gather how best the creature 
be trapped. He desires also that the Zoological Society sho 
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his authority to the National Assembly. A. brilliant 
took place at Mle, 2] on Wednesday, when 
ard, Esq., of the Bengal Civil service, was married to 
Carlotta, the eldest —- of Baron Von Gerolt, the highly 
esteemed Prussian Minister. Lord Lyons and others of the 
Diplomatic corps were present on the occasion. 
French sergeant, writing from Mexico to his friends, calls the 
weyard at Orizaba notre jardin d’acclimatation————It 
been stated here that Mrs. Boucicault (Agnes Robertson) 
had left Dion, and was coming hither on a professional tour. 
Mrs. We observe it formally advertised in a London paper that the 
Liverpoo! , Australia, on the 5th inst. twain are to “commence their provincial 
Mozart's biographer, Dr. Noh, is collecting materials for a| Monday July 27.” 
memoir of Beethoven. bout a century ago, some 2,600 | J 
in English workhouses, for want of 


in this, as in other respects; and, 
number of infant deaths annually occurring in 
workhouses is stated at four hundred and fifty. 
Boucicault has been ad 
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The godly financiers of the N. Y. 
evidently think that the Divine estimate of feli- 
city resembles theirown. This week, they say: “The God of 
battles is evidently with us in this trying hour, and is making 
our extraordinary burdens very light. All things go on 
smoothly. Prosperity abounds in every quarter. Indeed we 
are making money as never before.” 


Obituary. 


BaRON STOCKMAR, THE QUEEN’S PERSONAL FRIEND.—A 

















the ber term, next year, entering at Christ Church. telegraphic despatch yesterday announced the death, at Coburg, 
Punch suggests—remembering that a Mr. Pepper is the pa-| in ts 77th year, of Baro Btoekmar, the earliest and mest oF 
tentee of the famous transparent Ghosts—“ a otto 


voted friend of her Majesty.—Baron Stockmar had been a 
faithful attendant and companion of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
home even before the marriage of H. R. H. with the Prin- 
cess Charlotte ; and when his establishment was formed in 
England, Baron Stockmar was appointed Controller of the 
Household. He continued the friend of Prince Leopold after 
he accepted the throne of Belgium, though he was no longer 
in attendance on him, and at intervals he passed much of his 
time in England, where he —— the confidence of the 
Duchess of Kent to an unlimited extent. In these days of 
her early childhood the Queen’s friendship for, and confidence 
in, Baron Stockmar began, and continued without interrup- 
tion to the present moment. Before the marriage of Prince 
Albert with the Queen, H. R. H. employed the autumn ot 
1838-39 in a tour in Italy, and Baron Stockmar was requested 
by the King of the Belgians to accompany him upon this 
journey, and for no one did the lamented Prince entertain 
pues regard and esteem throughout his ae thus 
ived upon intimate terms both with the Queen and with the 
Prince, it was not extraordinary that he was always received 
at the Palace as the dearest and most devoted friend of the 
ve couple, With an intellect seldom surpaased, and a fund 
of general information rarely equalled, Baron Stockmar com- 
bined a playfulness and gentleness in conversation and man- 
ner which made him a companion such as is seldom met with 


(for the Ghost Houses): “ He who Pep 
certain to please.” —The New South Wales government 
has off £50,000 a year, and the New Zealand government 
£30,000 a year, toward an Australian mail communication 
vid Panama. .M ” first 
years ago, has 


most highly is 








produced about a dozen 
“Leah,” is also the author of a translation, into modern Ger- 
man verse, of the works of old Austrian poets, and, more re- 
cently, of a fanciful play, “ Das Gefangene Bild.” The 
church of Creuznach, near , on the Rhine, has been for- 
mally opened for the service of the Church of England. 
A palons, having escaped the other day from the Jardin des 
Plantes, was shot by a cockney —— of the suburbs, who 
had the poor creature stuffed. e story then got into the 
newspapers as “ corroboration of the emigration of these birds 
of the land of Sesostris !” There was a great demon- 
stration in Botany Bay on Tuesday, April 28, in celebration of 
the anniversary of the landing, about 100 years since, of the 
great circumnavigator, Cook, on the shores which have be- 
come the centre of a rapidly-advancing civilisation during the 
resent century. Seventeen private soldiers of the 
ch army in Bonaparte’s time raised themselves by their 
bravery and talents to the following distinguished stations :— 
Two became kings; two, princes; nine, dukes; two, field- 














marshals; and two, general Dr. Conolly in| in society, but it was in the chivalrous honour and inflexible 
his “Study of Hamlet,” recently published in London, | justice with which he applied his mind to any question sub- 
maintains that Shakspeare intended to represent Hamlet| mitted for his opinion and advice, and in his kindness and 


as partially insane throughout his career.— d of heart, that his chief value was felt.—Of natural- 
Florence paper says that the music of our national anthem, ly a weakly constitution, and frequently an invalid, the energy 
“ God Save the . was composed by an Italian, the cele-| of his mind had constantly conquered the feebleness of his 
brated Sulli, on the occasion of a visit of Louis XIV., to St.| body, and he had been able to serve with a labour of love all 
Cyr. Subsequently it was arranged by Handel and carried | those to whose service he had devoted himself up to a short 
to England. he C of Chambord inherits 


g time since, when his increasing infirmities and failing health 
three millions sterling from the late Archduke Maximilian | obliged him to confine himself to his residence at Coburg. For 
d’ Este, A model of the well known Monitor, made of| many years he a Jarge portion of his time in England, 
oy gold, 25 inches long, 54 inches wide, and 13 inches deep, | living at the Palace, as the dearly valued friend of the Gan 

been constructed, as a present to Captain m, at the | and Prince, and even when last at Coburg be peta daily visits 
expense of builders of iron vessels in this country. to the Queen, and it may be supposed H. M. derived much 
A new Alpine Club is being formed, at Berne. Its object is| consolation from these conversations with one who had so 
to attack the last hidden corners of the ice-regions, and to | intimately known her beloved husband.— Times, July 11. 
scale the highest peaks not yet trodden by man. Also it pro- 
poses to erect huts in the most interesting localities of the 
Alps, for the purpose of affording an asylum for travellers, and 
of giving fixed stations for scientific observations. 
Punch records the follow 














W. Muureapy, R. A—This distinguished painter (not 
Macready, the actor, as announced) died at Bayswater, on 
ag ea 

¥ creates a vacancy in the lemy. 
Mr. Mulready was admitted a student of the Royal Academy 
when only fourteen years of age. His works are, 
as familiar to the British public as those of any modern artist. 
The Vernon Gallery is rich in examples of his genius, as 
are also the Sheepshanks and the Royal collections. The 
Atheneum thus closes a long notice of the deceased: “It 
is hardly necessary to sum up the technical merits of Mul- 
- ‘ark. } —————-A | ready’s pictures. He was a humourist, without a shade of 
librarian in Paris is said to have discovered and published a/| malice; his laugh bad nothing sardonic. As thorough a lover 
number of entirely new fables, tales, songs, and epigrams, by | of domestic life as Wilkie, he added to that feeling, in colour, 
La Fontaine -——The Library of the late Mr. Buckle, the | tone and drawing, an Art-power which was a thousand years 
celebrated author of a “ History of Civilization,” has been an-| in advance of the Scotch artist. In expression, no genre 
nounced for sale by auction, in London. We regret that a| painter surpassed Mulready ; nothing could be more genial or 
collection of books formed by a scholar so com t,and hal-| characteristic than his works. He added love for homely 
lowed by labours so earnest and noble, should thus be scat-| beauty to these excellencies, as in ‘The Wedding Gown,’ 
tered to the winds.—————Madame de La Grange is to| which is inestimable. In some respects one might call him, 
sing at the Italian Opera in Paris during the winter. so highly should the last-named quality be prizea, the Raphael 
A correspondent of an English paper prescribes the following | of genre painters. Personally, no man was more esteemed— 
remarkable remedy for tooth-ache: “ The nerve should be| indeed, reverenced—by the young artists who had grown up 
burnt out by the introduction of a red-hot knitting-needle into | about him, none more affectionately his brother 
the holein the decayed tooth. The pain is, for a moment, in- | painters. His manliness, simplicity, and kindly heart, drew 
tense; but the offending tooth will never ache again.” 
Among the new books in London we notice one 
entitled “ Army Lists of the Roundheads and Cavaliers in the 
Civil War.” It pretends to give the names of all the officers 
in the Royal and Parliamentary Armies of 1642, and must in- 
deed be a most in rd.————aA French pai 
says that a New-Zealand chief has just taken up his resi- 
dence upon a piece of land, his right to which was contested. 
“I have an undoubted title to ” he observed 

ttish 
When the eruption is developed he 


P 

“ 
rs 
with a solution of India rubber dissolved in chloroform. 
This dries, and leaves a thin skin, lessens itching, and pre- 
vents the disease from marking the skin. issues 
the subjoined : “ Caution to Cricketers :” “The Captain of an 
Eleven, on the Cricket-field, remarkable for his powers of 
Bperean poe) Si vere so high, that no ope could catch 
what he said.” consequence of a prize having been 

offered in France for the invention of a substitute for al 

from hens’ bumen — in quality and 
made from fish- 
Knibley Knoll, 
been commenced. 


, under the head of ‘ Human fire- 
works’: “ The other day a little street boy made himself into 
what is known among the gamins of London as a catherine 
wheel. A Policeman moe | the pen proceeding, took 
him vp, and ultimately, to the great delight of a large crowd, 
let him off."-—_——— Eleven one Sengel military pensioners 
from Chelsea Hospital, and the same number of one-armed 
tars from Greenwich, lately played a game at cricket in the 
Leeds Ro: The one-legged players won. 








Always strong in body, 
devoted to manly 
and cricketer. 
with him !” 


GENERAL Sie T. E. Napier.—Gen. Sir T. E. Napier, K.C.B., 
brother of the late Admiral Sir C. Napier, died on the 5th inst., 
at Polton House, Lapwade, in his 73rd year. He entered the 
army in 1805, served with the 52nd — at the siege of 
oun in 1807, in Sir John Moo He in 
in Sicily in 1810, and throughout the Peninsula, where he was 
twice wounded and lost his left arm. He was colonel of the 
Tist regiment. 


GENERAL OvuprxoT.—Gen. Oudinot (Duke de Reggio), who 
commanded the expedition one Rome in 1849, and has 
been little heard of since, has died in Paris. After the taking 
of the city he resigned the command into the hands of Gene- 
ral , and returning to Paris he showed himself in the 

ve Assembly a to the policy of the Presi- 
dent. He was one of the representatives arrested at the 
mayoralty of the 10th arrondissement on December 2. After 
the coup d'état he retired into private life and has been long 
forgotten. 


Mulready was, while age permitted, 
sports: a boxer,a great walker, swimmer, 
Altogether he was a brave man. Peace be 





by small-pox. 








roe.———— 
Gloucester, in the parish , has 
It consists of a tower 111 feet high. Within will bea stair- 
case; at the entrance a recess to contain a Bible chained to 
a book-rest, in the manner we still see in some ancient 
urches. re mettle ny bahay dae Cd 
intends sending over a deputation to , to re- 
monstrate against the Kew x caper ybes yon bdo 
fbb on beg ES oe PT deo 
Tors and a‘rocities that are, with a of barbarism un- 


Who dattoy the million 


Siiddenly, at Malta, Col. E. Walter Crofton, C.B., commanding 
Royal Artillery io thet ialand.—At Capt Downes, R.N., 
of Letton Court, Herefordshire.—J. Cro’ ., of Okehampton, 
for very many one of the Queen’s Foreign M rs, — 
Near Dublin, t-Col. R. Palmer Sharp, late of the "2d High- 
landers. 


Appotutments. 








of | of in Ordinary, v the 


A | that some important ¢ 


ments on bench 


people’s regard without consideration of professional honours. | i 


Esq., M.P., eldest son of Sir G. E. Welby-Gregory, Bart., of Den- 
ton Hall, te, }oA. de Brossard, Esq., to be Colonial 8e- 
cretary for Montserrat.—J. C, Choppin, Esq., to be Attorney-Gen. 
for 8t. Vincent. 


Tue CanaDIAN JupicrarY.—The London Free Press announces 
hanges have taken place in the Judi of 

Upper Canada, as follows :—“ The Hon. Justice McLean 
retired. The Hon, Judge Adam Wilson is elevated to the Chief 
Justiceship of Common Pleas. The Hon. Judge Draper takes the 
Chief Justiceship of the ‘Queen’s Bench, in of Judge Mc- 
Lean. John Wi on, Eads Qc., goes on the as a Judge of 
the Common Pleas.’’—The elevation of Mr. John Wilson to the 


pa will commend itself to all pafties in the 
Mercury. 


Arup. 


VOLUNTEER RiFLE-MatcHEes.—The 


ch is a 
country,— 


lish papers contain 
long accounts of the pevecetings at Winbledon. The Army 
and Navy Gazette of the 11th inst. ae: We can only attempt 
to give some of the more reniarkable points of the shooting. 
The competition for the Middlesex bronze medal on Tuesday 
ended in Capt. Field, of the Hon. Artill. Co., becoming the 
winner, ha as ace a total score of 60 marks, at the ranges 
200, 500, and 600 yards.—Cambridge beat Oxford for the match. 
—The public schools competition for the Ashburton Challenge 
Shield caused great excitement. There were eleven represen- 
tutives of each of the following schools: Eton, Rugby, Chel- 
tenham, Winchester, Harrow, and Marlborough. The ranges 
were 200 and 500 yards, five shots at each distance. Eton won 
the Ashburton Challenge Shield, and Mr. Deedes, of Winches- 
ter, Earl Spencer’s Cup, value £20, which was competed for 
A the best eleven from each school. The winners on both 
sides were hoisted and carried by their comrades round the 
ground.—In shooting for the Association Prize, Capt. Heaton, 
adjutant of the 3rd Manchester Rifles, made seven bull’s eyes 
out of seven shots at 200 yards, and in firing for Lord Vernon’s 
Prize, made three cartongs at an 8-inch bull’s eye at 600 yards 
out of ten shots, which was justly considered to be most ex- 
traordinary shooting. 


The 36th Regt. is about to embark at Cork, for Calcutta — 
——The Government have ordered 8000 Whitworth rifles for 
the use of the battalions of the Rifle Brigade and of the 60th 
Rifles.——The post of Inspector of Artillery at Woolwich is 
vacant by the appointment of Col. Strange to the Irish Staff. 
——Col. White, C.B., late of the Inniskilling Dragoons, has 
been appointed Asst-At-Gen of Cavalry at headquarters. —— 
Lieut-Col Henderson, R. E., formerly Controller-General of 
Convicts at Australia, is Sir Joshua Jebb’s successor in the con- 
vict and prison departments. There are now living 143 
veteran officers, above the rank of Lieutenant, who were pre- 
sent at the battle of Waterloo—namely, 18 Generals, 23 Lieut- 
Genls, 30 Maj-Genls, 25 Cols, 25 Lieut-Cols, 18 Majors, and 4 
Captains. Capt. Gronow says a good thing of Thiers’ ac- 
count of Waterloo: “ Many of our battalions which, according 
to this great historian, had been entirely cut to pieces by the 
ch: of French cavalry, nevertheless come to life to- 
wards the end of M. Thiers’ account of the engagement, and 
join with the most ardour in the last charge against the retreat- 
ing French.”——The new Marshal Forey was born in Paris 
in 1804. 

War Orrice, July 10.—Rl Arty: Bt Col Marriott to be Col v 
Crofton dec; Bt Ma) Elgee to be Lt-Col.—Rl ae: Capt Hill to 
be Lt-Col v Ouchterlong dec.—Scots Fus Gds; Maj and Bt-Col 
Dalrymple to be Lt-Col, v Bt-Col Seymour, who ret on h p; Bt-Col 
Stephenson to be Maj; Lt and Capt Blair to be Capt and Lt-Col; 
Ens and Lt Farqnharson to be Lt and Capt; Ens Goslipg, 26th Ft, 
to be Ens and Lt.—15th Ft: Lieut Coupe to be by Ny awkins, 
dec; Ens Cary to be Lt.—60th : Lt Croft 1st D to be Lt, v Tot- 
tenbam, who ex.—Rifle Brig: Ens Fairfield to be Lt, v Ramsbot- 
tom dec.—By death of Gen Sir T E Napier, Lt-Gen Sir R England 
becomes Gen; Maj-Gen Sir W H Elliott, Lt-Gen; Col 
Unatt, Maj-Gen; Lt-Col H J Shaw, Col; and Major Maxse, Gov- 
ernor of Heligoland, Lt-Col. 


Navy. 

Tue U. 8S. Frigate “ Macepontan.”—The U. 8. ship-of- 
war Macedonian (sailing training ship), Capt. Luce, arrived at 
Spithead on Friday week from Plymouth sound and Port- 

land, and, on her entering, exchanged the customary salutes. 

Saturday being “ Independence Day,” she was decked with 

huge American ensigns at masthead and k, and colours at 
each yardarm, and at noon fired a salute in honour of the oc- 
casion, Her Majesty being expected to arrive and pass 
through the harbour in the Fairy for Osborne, the ships of 
war in commission in the port hoisted ensigns at each mast- 
head, and in acknowledgment of the presence ot the Macedo- 
nian at Spithead, the American ensign at their main-royal 
mastheads. On hauling down her flags at sunset the Macedo- 
nian fired another salute. During the present week the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (Sic Michael Seymour) has paid all ible 
attention to the officers of the Macedonian, and has at 

their dis: his steam-tender the Pigmy.—On Thursday even- 
ing, Sir Michael issued cards of invitation to a dinner at the 
‘Admiralty House, Portsmouth Dockyard, to meet Capt. Luce 
and the officers, prior to the frigate leaving Spithead. She 
was expected to sail yesterday for Cherbourg, Brest, Cadiz, and 
Gibraltar, and finally for the U. 8. about the commencement 
of October.—Army and Navy Gazette, July 11.—It is very plea- 
sant to record this interchange of civilities. 


The yaa 22, Capt. Keanedy, C. B., arrived at this 
rt on Saturda: LR t- Anaipetia~-—teae-haniiah 
rd Clarence Paget, Secretary of the “em has fc 
contradicted the rumour that he aspires to the N. A. and 
L command.—tThe Channel fleet is about to proceed on a 
cruise in the North Sea, and will probably make a visit to the 
Baltic—The Clio, 22, was to be docked at Rio, on the 10th 
ult., and to sail for home, after repairs ——The No 
sloop-of-war Ornen, 16, has been ly in the waters of the St. 
Lawrence. The officers have been publicly entertained at 
Montreal. They will leave behind them, on thelr departure, 
many pleasant souvenirs, being reported, in complimen 
language, “ worthy descendants of the ancient Vikings.” —— 
Capt. Hancock, of the Immortalité, 35, and Mr. Wells, Firat 
Lieut., have been recently in this city, on leave of absence 
from Halifax.——At Devonpo ‘Admiral Sir Houston Stewart 
has presented a Victoria Cross, in the name of H. M., to 
Hinckley, quartermaster of the nz, for be ap 
lantry while serving in China. The ceremony place on 
the Military Parade, Mount Wise, in the presence of a brigade 
of seamen and marines. 2 

ApporntmENnTs.—Lieuts : J Inglis to £xcellent.—Surgeon: J C 


Walsh to Pembroke.—Paymaster: J. Singleton to Saturn, 
DE urt receives the vacant -service —MrEJ 








whose name has often been in print, .is at nominated by 
So: to be Chief Constructor of the Navy, v Mr. 
Wa Boies of Senteess Mack: Heut Admiral 


enzie, lately to Vice- 
Johnstone at the Nore, has been pro to the rank of 








een ts Dee ae 
Wortley, res. (and married on the 4th inst. to W. Earle Welby, 


Bir W's Hope 
commr. 
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New Pudlications. 


An unexpected and most grateful luxury to the reading 
world is a volume of Tales and Sketches, by Hugh Miller, 
“ edited, with a Preface,” by Mrs. Miller, and just published 
by Messrs, Gould and Lincoln, of Boston. The book contains 
“ Recollections” of Ferguson and of Burns, together with eight 
stories, long and short. These latter, Mrs. Miller informs us, 
“were written at an early period of the author's career:” the 
date of the “ Recollections” is not given. Together they con- 
stitute an interesting and most agreeable volume—one, we 
think, which, both because of its intrinsic merit and because 
it is the last relic of a remarkable mind, will be eagerly wel- 
comed and highly prized. Its contents suggest little in the 
way of criticism. The high quality of its author’s intellect, 
and the mingled strength and elegance of his style—long since 
recognized and acknowledged—are here ‘once more exempli- 
fied. His other works, indeed, are broader in 
more harmonious in method, and more strongly con- 
structed; but this one—fragmentary though it be 
—bears the impress of the same genius that pro- 
duced “The Old Red Sandstone” and “Testimony of the 
Rocks.” The Recollections of Ferguson and of Burns are 
warm with poetic sympathy, and graphic with natural por- 
traiture of character. They also contain several fine des- 
criptive passages—a kind of writing in which their author ex- 
celled. The stories are of unequal merit, but they are all natu- 
ral and simple, alike in thought, incident, and manner, deal- 
ing for the most part with genuine types of flesh and blood, 
and invested with a weird atmosphere of imagination. It is 
certain that Miller, though not a novelist, was quick to ap- 
preciate and skilful to describe those scenes from the humble 
life of his native Scotland, wherein reality verges on romance. 
The present volume contains fine specimens of his powers in 
this respect—tales that are romantic yet natural in incidents, 
exciting, though strictly probable in plot, splendid in scenic 
effect, and pathetic in feeling. Altogether, the book is a good 
one, and we, therefore, cordially commend it to all lovers of 
good literature. 





tion 
Pv ’ 





The Rev. Thomas Wentworth Higginson—formerly a 
clergyman at Worcester, Massachusetts, now an officer in the 
military service of the United States—is, as the latter fact 
would seem to imply, “ a muscular Christian.” This sect has 
grown in numbers, of late, on both sides of the Atlantic; and 
we fancy, therefore, that the Rev. Mr. Higginson, in his Out 
Door Papers, will address a large parish of readers. The vol- 
ume has been published in neat style by Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, of Boston. It contains fourteen essays, most if not all 
of which have heretofore appeared in the columns of the At- 
lantic Monthly. The majority of them relate to physical 
culture, and hence—since it proceeds from the ministry—the 
book may be regarded as a statement of the doctrines of mus- 
cular Christianity. And a very vigorous statement it is. 
There is, indeed, nothing very novel in these ideas ; but they 
are urged with manly earnestness, and with peculiar felicity 
of illustration. The Rev. Mr. Higginson believes that a good 
body isa very valuable auxiliary to a good mind, and that 
fresh air and exercise, and innocent enjoyment, are beneficial 
to all boys and girls, whether old or young. We think so too; 
and we are glad to see a good cause so well championed. 
Many years ago, the same doctrine was advocated by us, in 
these columns, in contravention of the arguments of the late 
Horace Mann, who supported, to a most pernicious extent, 
the precise opposite of Mr. Higginson’s theory. Time has 
not changed our views, aid we think, accordingly, that 
“ Out Door Papers” is an excellent book, alike in substance 
and style; nor is it less commendable for quick sympathy with 
Nature and sprightily poetic fancy, than for sound principles 
eloquently expressed. 

A very strange and original and romantic tale has been pub- 
lished at the office of the Courrier des Etats Unis. The title is 
Le Comte Kostia ; the author is Victor Cherbuliez. But for the 
date of the story, ten ora dozen years ago, it might have been 
supposed to treat of a much more remote period. We associate 
the banks of the Rhine, in this day, with ianumerable travel- 
lers, German students, Prussian soldiers, and policemen ; with 
a routine of life ordinary enough, and in utter contrast with 
reminiscenses of the past. But we find here that a Russian noble 
of to-day, who casually occupies a ruined chateau, can be lord 
almost of life and death, and can exercise an irresistible sway 
over even educated serfs. In truth the book is only or mainly 
valuable, for itsextraordinary pictures of Muscovite character, 
which are drawn with very powerful pen, whether they be, 
or be not, strained. The personages are not many ; the inci- 
dents are few. There are allusions here and there to those ob- 
jectionable relations in life which are the staple of French no- 
velists ; but we are glad to say these are not dwelt upon. The 
reader may like “ Comte Kostia,” or not—for much might be 


said for and against it ; but no one can set it down as the work 
ofa common writer. 


A Parisian author, having dramatized Miss Braddon’s 
novel, “Lady Audley’s Secret,” wrote to that lady to obtain 
some particulars of her life. Miss Braddon, in a modest let- 
ter, thereupon enumerated the title of her works, remarking 
that she thus gave her history. Those works are the follow- 
ing—stated in the order of their composition: “The Leaves 
of Arcadia,” a comedy, acted at the Strand theatre, Lond@on, 
in 1860; a volume of Poems, published in i861; then, in suc- 
cession, “The Trail of the Serpent,” “Lady Lisle,” “The 
Captain of the Vulture,” “ Ralph the Bailiff,” “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” and “ Aurora Floyd.” Later than these are “ John 


Marchmond’s Legacy,” and “ Eleanor’s Victory,” now being 
published in London periodicals. Miss Braddon is certainly 
an industrious writer; but we think she would find it advan. 
tageous to limit the number of her books and improve the 
quality.—We observe, by the way, that this lady has appeared, 
vicariously, in the Court of Chancery—her publisher having 
procured an injunction forbidding a theatrical house from issu- 
ing dramatized versions of certain of her novels. The ques- 
tion at law was one of copyright. 





Messrs. Appletons have published, in a thin duodecimo, 
What to Hat and How to Cook it, by Pierre Blot, late editor of 
the “ Almanach Gastronomique.” So far aspersons about us, 
competent to judge, have dipped into the 1000 receipts herein 
given, a decided verdict in their favour may be recorded. The 
Scriptural motto on the title page is not inapt— Feed me with 
food convenient for me !’—though the propriety of thus per- 
verting such language may well be doubted. 


Hine Arts. 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR BY DARLEY; PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Mr. John McClure, at Goupil’s in Broadway, has just pub- 
lished two marvellously fine Photographs, measuring about 
20 inches by 11, taken from a couple of marvellously fine In- 
dian ink drawings by that inimitable artist, F. O. C. Darley. 
They may be termed respectively a tragic and a comic view 
of the business of war. They are both so admirable, in the 
reproduction as in the original design, that they merit a special 
word of commendation. 

The Cavalry Dash into Fredericksburg, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber last, is an attempted illustration of a dashing little affair 
that took place there and then, a detachment of the First In- 
diana Cavalry, numbering less than sixty, having surprised the 
town, routed the Southerners there encamped, and held pos- 
session fora few hours. Though the field of action is not 
large—being a small portion of a street—and the actors are few, 
Mr. Darley has so managed his groups and his accessories, 
that one side shows all the impetuousness of attack with a 
successful issue, the other all the elements of alarm and in- 
effectual defence. It were needless to say that the details are 
accurately drawn, the movements expressive—Mr. Darley 
could not fail herein. The hand-to-hand encounter between 
the U. S. officer and the mounted Confederate is extremely 
spirited. Still, we cannot think the choice of subject, as a 
war episode, a particularly happy one, or that it has been 
treated with remarkable felicity. Man being a fighting 
animal, any vivid picture of battle between male 
combatants is sure to arouse and warm up one’s sym- 
pathies. But here are women mixed up in the fray, 
some frightened and fleeing, one hurling a chair from an upper, 
window down upon a soldier whose sabre is uplifted against 
her husband or father. All this is gratuitously painful ; it may 
be truth, but it does not accord with one’s idea of a dashing 
cavalry exploit, and is therefore inartistic as jarring with the 
sentiment that ought to predominate. In addition, the prin- 
cipal figure seems to us to be in a false position—if one may 
thus use the phrase. Le is a Union trooper on a white horse, 
which is jumping a wheel-barrow and a prostrate man, while 
the rider with both hands on his carbine takes aim at an armed 
citizen on a piazza. Now they may have had such splendid 
horses in this Indiana regiment, that, after travelling forty 
miles on a stretch, they could leap such obstacles without 
being “lifted” by the hand; this might have been, and we 
don’t pause to object to it. But we do most strenuously object 
to this U. 8. cavalry-man riding down his own commanding 
officer, as he is deliberately doing, with the certainty that he 
himself and his steed must also immediately come to grief, and 
be tumbled higgledy piggledy over comrade and “ rebel.” 

There are no such drawbacks in Foraging in Virginia, which 





is nothing more than a troopers’ raid upon a farm-yard, full of 


rich humour broadcast through every part of it, the subordi- 
nate no less than the principal. The unruly cow that will 
not be milked by strange hands and has kicked the rude as- 
sailant over, the grinning negroes half uneasy yet wholly 
yielding to their irresistible sympathy with the ludicrous, the 
cool old soldier who has bagged his share of spoil piled up 
before and behind him across his horse, and is quietly 
smoking his pipe as he looks on, the pigs, the poultry, 
the accessories, all made by masterly hand to assist in setting 
off the story—every thing is so natural and so unexaggerated, 
yet withal so droll, that you cannot but acknowledge the 
charm, and confess that even Mr. Darley himself has never 
been more happy. We commend both these Photographs, as 
admirable specimens ; the latter, as a first. rate work of Art. 
—_ > 


THE CRYSTAL GLOBE. 


There is a story concerning “ The Last of the Alchemists,” 
in another part of this day’s Albion, which has its value. But 
it seems that the race of impostors and dupes has by no 
means died out, in these highly civilized days. The extracts 
below are from papers dated in this present month and 
therefore Anno Domini 1863. 

Once upon a time, soit is said, a man was observed stand- 
ing, about a quarter to twelve o'clock, near the Nelson Monu- 
ment, in gar eters, looking up very fixedly at the lion 
on the top of Northumberland-house. As he continued doing 
so with an of intense interest, a passer-by very rome 
asked him what it was that so absorbed his attention. He 
affected surprise at so simple a question, and said he was 
waiting to see the lion wag its He had been informed 
that it always wagged its tail at 12 o’clock precisely. His 





juestioner could not positively say that it did not, so he waited 
to see. The two were soon jolaedby a third, to whom the tn- 

























































formation was equally new and equally interesting, and in a 
short time a little knot, and before 12 o’clock a respectable 
crowd, with open eyes and gaping mouths, had gathered round 
the first observers, and patiently watched the tail of the soli- 
tary lion which has been so long disappointed of its com- 
panions in the Square. But 12 o'clock came and went, and 
the lion took no notice of its anxious observers. They were 
beng | to believe that it did not keep Greenwich time, and 
ve it the benefit of five minutes’ grace, but at last it was evi- 
ent they had been hoaxed, and that the ween existed 
nowhere but in the first spectator. He had peared. 

If our readers doubt the story, or are inclined to question 
its probability, we recommend to their attention the account 
of a trial for libel before the Court of Queen’s Bench which 
we — yesterday. A publication called Zadkiel’s Alma- 

having indulged in some ill-omened predictions in 1861, 
concerning the late illustrious Prince Consort, to which the 
unhappy event drew some attention, a contemporary inquired, 
in an article of the 31st of January last, ‘“ Who is this Zadkiel ?” 
and was answered the next day by Sir Edward Belcher ina 
letter which formed the libel complained of. He stated that 
the author and editor of the almanack in question was a re- 
tired lieutenant of the navy named Morrison. He went on to 
say that Mr. Morrison was the same person who in 1852 had 
gulled many of the nobility by exhibiting a crystal globe, in 
which he pretended that various persons saw visions and held 
converse with the spirits of the Apostles, even our Saviour 
with the angels of light as well as of darkness, and could tell 
what was going on in any part of the world. The essence of 
the libel consisted in a further charge that he had done this 
for money, knowing it to be a mere imposture. The defence 
was that it had not been done for ws and that Zadkiel 
had a real belief in the virtues of his bit of glass. 

We draw attention to the trial on account of the astound- 
ing superstition which the examination of the witnesses for” 
the defence disclosed. Respectable persons were actually 
found to come into court and swear to the fact of themselves 
or others having looked into this crystal ball to converse with 
“ the presiding spirit of the crystal” or to make inquiries about 
their children, about Sir John Franklin, Judas Iscariot, Tita- 
nia, St. Luke, Eve, and other subjects equally solemn or 
equally grotesque. Accounts had been published on the 
strength of these visions “ through a glass,” and, as it seemed, 
“very darkly,” of Titania “as she appeared in a chariot,” and 
St. Luke “as he appeared on several occasions.” These per- 
sonages were seen “with legends as coming out of their mouths,” 
and spoke various languages, as English, Turkish, French, 
Latin, and Hebrew, but their present language seems to be to- 
tally independent of their education. Titania, we are glad to 
hear, spoke English, as Shakspeare makes her, and, as 
Serjeant Ballantine suggested, it may have some bearing upon 
present controversies to know that St. Luke and Eve spoke 
Englishalso. All this extravagance, moreover, had not merely 
been vouched for in the of “ Zadkiel’s Almanack,” but 
had acquired sufficient colour and currency for the plaintiff 
and his ball to have been introduced to fashionable society. 
Various persons of rank were summoned as witnesses to show 
that they had seen the ball, and that it had been shown to 
them as a “scientific amusement” freely and without pay- 
ment. Lord Wilton, among others, had seen it, but without 
having had any “conspiracy” suggested to him by it. Evena 
“right rev. prelate” appeared in court and gave evidence to 
the same effect. A cl man was called, who said he had 
seen it, and that the “ seer,” or medium, described a vision of 
his son in a distant country, “ but the description was so ge- 
neral that it was impossible to tell whether it was true or not.” 
We do not wonder that these persons should object to having 
their names published, but we must say that if they are 
ashamed of owning this folly they ought to be ashamed of 
countenancing it. It is really astonishing that persons of their 

resumed intelligence should be found who could so much as 
ook at such a transparent piece of nonsense. Jt is just the 
story we started with of the lion wagging his tail. If any de- 
luded or impudent fool will only assert with sufficient appear- 
ance of belief anything which is in violent contradiction with 
a man’s immediate sense, it seems he may be quite sure of 
gathering a few curious people and a number of idle ones to 
listen to him. However, the Jury, under the direction of the 
Lord Chief Justice, seem to have thought that if so many so- 
ber persons could be brought to look at this crystal ball, Yad- 
kiel might be supposed to believe in it, and, as it did not seem 
to be made out that he had received any money for exhibiting 
it, they found a verdict for the plaintiff. They, however, only 
gave 20s. damages, and the Judge refused costs. 


The main interest of the cause was centered iu the “ crystal 
globe,” a ball of rock crystal about five inches in diameter, 
which was produced in court. It was formerly in the posses- 
sion of Lady Blessington, at whose residence, at Gore 
House, it was exhibited to visitors as having belonged 
to Dr. Dee, a conjuror of the time of JamesI. Mr. Har- 
rison Ainsworth was a frequent vistor at Gore House, 
and hence the introduction of some wild romancin 
relative to the crystal into the fiction of ‘Guy Fawkes.” 
The plantiff’s case amounted to this:—Certain persons had 
seen, or pretended or believed to see, marvellous visions in 
the interior of the crystal. We extract a portion of Lieut. 
Morrison’s evidence hereon. A lad named Usher had made 
drawings of certain figures which he alleged to have seen in 
the ball One represented a person called Orion, whom clas- 
sical readers may recollect as the offspring of Jupiter and 
Mercury, born under peculiar influences: 

Orion has always been professed to appear in armour. 





There 
was a spirit who called herself Eve when asked her name. The 


spirits appeared with scrolls coming out of their mouths. 
. —— Ballantine—Just so ; as if they had been taken sudden- 
,’ 

Witness—There never was anything indecent. Thespirits were 
always respectably dressed. The lady in the drawing you nowdi- 
rect my attention to is Queen Mab, as she appeared in her car 
drawn by gnats. The other is St. Luke as he appeared upon three 
occasions. I do not put them forward as jokes. I don’t believe 
Usher's stat it now b e has said some of the things dis- 
closed were false. I believe he saw Eve. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Pray, Sir, what language did Mrs. Eve 
Witness—The lan; used by this lady was English. 
Serjeant Ballantine—And pray what languag@did Orion use? 
Witness—English. 


Serjeant Ballantine—And Titania, Sir? 
Witness— Other languages, however, spyeetl, as 
French, Hebrew, Latin. Some of the Apostles wy 

—two or three of them. 1 have heard that a vision of the is 
peared in the bill ; also some of the miracles of our Sa- 
viour—the bay vo | of the multitude with five loaves and two 
fishes, and our Saviour walking upon the water; and two or three 
of the Apostles. 1 vouch in the that they are seen, and 
I believe that these things are seen. 

By Serjeant Ballantine—Pray, Sir, who was the seer who had 
the conversation with Judas Iscariot ? ; 

Witness—I think it was my son. 


And I presume that the answer you have 








Serjeant Ballantine— 
Published was the one you received ? 
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place than remaining in yourglobe. I hope that 
you hed s ceed pause for him when here. oe “s 

Several aristocratic ladies and gentlemen were called as 
witnesses. They had seen the ball, but had seen nothing in 
it. One middle-aged female, a Mrs. Alliaia, — 

I looked at the ball on one occasion. I saw the reflection of my 
mother with a child in her arms in it. The ball became cloudy, 
but on clearing both the figures . On another occasion 
T saw a man in armour, and al er a scene of the most singu- 
lar and mysterious nature. I shall never forget it as long as I 


live. 

Cross-examined: There could be no mistake about what I saw. 
I refuse to look on the in court, because I consider it too 
solemn a thing to be laughed at. (Laughter. ) 





Now the whole secret is out, and now that the public knows 
who Zadkiel is—a secret which we and many others, besides 
Sir Edward Belcher, have long known—it may be as well to 
glance at the works of Lieut. Morrison, of the Coast Guard, 

7 el, alias Sao Sze, alias Samuel Smith, Esq., of 
Brompton. He is the editor of “ Zadkiel’s Almanack,” a lit- 
tle pamphlet, very dear at twopence, but which he sells for 
sixpence. As he selis upwards of fifty thousand, the al- 
manack must be a property of some value. He published for 
some years also an “ yg gl price 23.; a “ Handbook of 
Astrology,” price 3s. 6d.; and we believe that a book, pub- 
lished in 1854, called “ A Plea for Urania,” being a defence of 
Astral Science, was by the same author. This k he had 
the impudence to dedicate to “the British press, the guar- 
dians of the Salus i.” and in it he talks of and quotes 
Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos, and babbles of Anaximander, Anaxa- 
goras, Pythagoras, Plato, Porphyny (sic), Placidus de Titus, 
and Nigidus lus. “Here be names quotha!” Of course, 
also, he has something to say of the modern sages, Dr. Sibly, 
agg Partridge (who was so cruelly murdered dy Dr. 
Swift), Coley, Salmon, and William Lilly. His appeal to the 
British press, which was on a par, in impudence, with the ap- 
peal of a thief to a policemen, was answered as it should be; 
the book was generally unnoticed, and where noticed, we be- 
lieve, exposed. It may still be bought, with other works on 
astrol ancient and modern, of Mr. Millard, in Newegate- 
street. e have in our possession more than one letter from 
Zadkiel, for this is not the first time that we have met with 
him. He has a shrewd eye to postage stamps, and for various 
sums, say from two and sixpence to one guinea, he will cast 
any one’s horoscope. th... 

rjeant Ballantine told the jury that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury one might have thought that we had got above and be- 
yond such superstitions; but unhappily day by day showed 
that we were not. And he added, “many a gipsy was trot- 
ting away upon the treadmill because she could not have the 
benefit of his learned friend’s (Mr. Serjeant Shee’s) lucid ex- 
position of her particular imposture.” 





PLEA FOR SOME THINGS AS THEY ARE. 


A very trial is impending over this free and happy 
country. It is not the loss of our cotton trade, of our colonies, 
of our prestige, or our maritime supremacy. It is not the ex- 
haustion of our coal fields, the deterioration of our racehorses, 
or the downfall of the Established Church. It is a chan 
that would strike far deeper and wider than any of these, for 
there is not a household it would not fill with perplexity, con- 
fusion, and shame. From a division in the House of Commons 
yesterday it appears that we are seriously threatened with a 
complete assimilation of all our weights and measures to the 
French system. Three years are given to unlearn all the ta- 
bles upon which all our weir bey selling, hiring and letting, 
are now done. At the end of period—that is, in the year 
1866—if this Bill should pase, there are to be no more yards, 
feet, inches, ells, nails, fathoms, furl miles, chains, acres, 
roods, poles, gallous, quarts, pints, gills, pounds, ounces, 
pennyweights, drams, tons, hundredweights, quarters, stones, 
sacks, coombs, bushels, or any of the measures with which 
dealing is now regulated. Every one of these terms will be 
Bot only obsolete, but illegal, insomuch as the obstinate use of 
them will involve fine and imprisonment. It is of no use to 
urge that other countries have undergone this revolution and 
survive. What are France, the Zollverein, and Portugal to 
us? They are accustomed to revolutions, earthquakes, and 
wars. The Englishman finds it physically impossible to learn 
things so fast and forget things so fast. e have been tried 

for a thousand years, and we cannot fall into a uniform 
measure of wheat, of land, of ale, or even of bi and butter. 
So in three years it is wholly out of the question that we 
should forget a hundred familiar measures, and become equally 
familiar with new ones. The arithmetical process involved 
in the very act of change is something tremendous. The very 
first step is the adoption of a new unit as the base of all other 
measures of length, surface, solidity, and weight. That unit, 
without which it will be penal for peg to sell the 
uantity of tape, bread, sugar, or oil, is thirty-nine 

inches and thirty-seven thousand and seventy-nine hundred 


~ | new names, and d 


pended slate. What will these poor creatures say when they 
are told that all their quantities and Gentalinations are 
changed, that they must buy new weights and measures, learn 
vide the next hogshead of that arrives 
in entirely new proportions? What will all the small house- 
keepers say? They have ascertained that the family requires 
just so many pints of milk and of other drinkables ; but for 
the future they must adjust their natural proportion in litres 
and grams. e are sorry for them. ‘The only comfort we 
can suggest is that by the time this revolution is enforced there 
will —— be not less than thirty or forty thousand pupil- 
teachers adrift with nothing to do, and with no useful accom- 
plishment, except perhaps a very slight acquaintance with 
vulgar and deci fractions, the very gift required for this 
jer ye As they will by that time have ripened and 
80 into an insurgent and dangerous class, they will be the 
proper instruments of this t arithmetical revolution. 

Three years are supposed to be amply sufficient for undoing 
and obliterating the traditions of every trade, the accounts of 
every concern, the en ents of every contract, and the 
habits of every individual. Why three eee Perhaps that 
period is chosen because till lately a Dissenting preacher or 
offending clergyman was condemned to three years’ silence 
before he could be permitted to officiate in the Church of 
England. Three years are the period of residence requisite 
for a degree at the Universities. But we very much doubt 
whether the general shopkeepers who take possession of the 
corners of our small streets, or the greengrocers, will be able 
in three years to translate their accounts into Hectos, 
Kilos, Myrias, Steres, and Litres, Metres, Millimetres, and 
Centimetres, and the hundred other terms extracted by our 

ious neighbours from Latin or Greek, as may happen to 
suit their _—— Before the House of Commons amuses 
itself and the public by voting the introduction of the system 
it would be as well if some attempt were made to realize it by 
drawing up a few accounts and describing some business 
transaction in the new phraseology. It is admitted that de- 
cimal weights and measures inevitably entail a decimal coin- 

e, as the whole of the present inconvenience would survive 
if the measure of value were not assimilated to the measure of 
the articles valued. Is the House of Commons, then, really 
prepared to see the votes, the reports, the returns of the 
revenue, the figures of the national debt, rents, tithes, rates, 
taxes, and every other figure, all run up in paper francs, and 
actually paid in gold Napoleons? That is the necessary con- 

q of yesterday afternoon, unless it be considered as a 
holyday divession of no consequence whatever. Travellers, 
of course, will find themselves saved a little trouble by having 
no necessity to change their money as they pass from London 
to Paris, and thence to Belgium, Germany, Italy, and a good 
way further. But though travellers are many, they that stop 
at home are more, and they are a trifle more fixed in their 
ways. We cannot help suspecting that if this change is ever 
to be it will not be in our time. It took England a century 
and a half to follow the example of Gregory in correcting our 
style, and adapting it to the facts of or It will hardly 

e Jess to persuade England to square all her commercial 
transactions to an imaginary basis drawn from astronomy in 
a matter with which astronomy happens to have nothing to 
do.— Times, July 1. 

The above is a lively article, and therefore we quote it. It 
is strange however to find a journalist, who receives much of 
his news by electricity and prints it by steam, thus protesting 
against a desirable change, on the ground that his countrymen 
are very slow in adopting innovations. 





—_>__—_ 
CITY BANKING; THE MANNER OF IT. 


The manners and customs of the English in banking and 
discounting, as in everything else, are liable to change. The 
proof of this, if it were required, is to be found in the expe- 
rience of the last ten years, and it is daily becoming more than 
ever confirmed. The growth of the joint-stock principle, at 
first tardy and slow, has at length so rapidly expanded that it 
spreate ifficult in the slightest degree to arrest its progrers. 
the celebrated Abraham Newland, in his straight-cut bro- 
caded coat, as he is represented in his portrait in the lobby of 
the Bank parlour, or the crusty but honest, straightforward old 
Fuller—he who reproved one of his best customers on the point 
of extravagance for ordering a second pint of beer—could rise 
from their graves and witness the wonderful and almost ma- 
ical alterations in the system of business, they would pray like 
unt de Lorge, when relieved from the Bastille, to be carried 
back to their imprisonment, believing that the system could 
not last, and that the world was coming to an end. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to lead us back 
to Lascbard-etvent, or other precincts of the general banking 
community, to trace the difference in the style and manner of 
transacting the financial engagements of the day—for even, as 
Mr. Ruskin would say, the very stones themselves speak and 
tell of the decided and important change that has come over 
the monetary world in this respect. Those who are old enough 
to 
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ber the dull dark route of Prince’s-street, with the 
one or two private banks carrying out their operations in that 
locality, with low ceilings, brass-railed counters, and clerks 
fashioned in sober black, with the inseparable white necker- 
chief, must marvel much at the difference now presented when 
contemplating the huge fabrics on the same spot by the 
London Joint-Stock kand the Union Bank of London, 
filled with the busy bustling ew Bed clerks who comprise the 
respective staffs of those establishments. The London and 
Westminster Bank, with its modest portals in Lothbury, 
which seemed the entrance to a moderately well-to-do mer- 
cantile firm, has swelled its full posponiens into such a con- 
spicuous building that it now stands face to face on approxi- 
mate terms of equality with its neighbour and old opponent, 
the Bank of England, showing, if not in masonry and solid 
granite commensurate dimensions with that ancient establish- 
ment, at least in the one thing essential to the maintenance of 
peoopertey a more satisfactory feature—viz., a better dividend. 
don and County Bank, following the example set by 
its more wealthy and important com: , has not been slow 
to imitate the movements of its predecessors; and if an in- 
creased business is to be acquired by handsomely-fitted, con- 
venient, and commodious premises, assuredly the new range 
of buildings in Lombard-street will, with the existing satisfac- 
ent, achieve that end. 
at of late years has been bestowed in ren- 
dering g premises more useful and ornamental, is a 
subject of tulation ; and when piles arise like those of 
the Oriental k, they remind one ae ot fabled Eastern 
magnificence, blended with every comfort that may be consi- 
dered desirable for the Perhaps for their position 
and situation, the City and the Bank of London present 
attractions than others in this particular; but oe Bag 
and when the 
it shall 
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arrive, we shall no doubt find them expanding in similar pro- 





portion to Gamat Ex necessitate they will be compelled to 
jo this with the view not only of affording augmented facili- 
ties to their customers, but of keeping pace in the great race 
of banking competition. Even the poor little London and 
Middlesex Bank—scarcely the violet of our banking bouquet— 
seeing that it emanated from the hydra-headed Unity Com- 
pany, which in time has eaten up its di , shi Iders, 
and, at last, its original projector and first manager, has en- 
deavoured to struggle into a tion, and with circumscribed 
but well-arranged offices offers an attraction of mahogany, 
glass, and fretwork probably more than it can provide in the 
shape of extended credit and capital. To finish up this cata- 
logue raisonnée, it is necessary, of course, to include the three 
great latest organizations among the banking multitude, and 
these comprise the Metropolitan and Provincial, the Alliance 
London and Liverpool, and Imperial Bank of London. The 
directors in these instances very frequently have not rushed 
into excessive outlay,—perhaps those associated with the Im- 
perial have been the least discreet, but that has occurred 
geen old conneciion with the Commercial,—and they will 
do well to bide their time before they run up palatial institu- 
tions and expend an wnéee portion of their limited capital in 
Portland stone, iron-pall ing, and highly-burnished door- 
panels. Their time will come in due season, if they shall be 
successful, to emulate the extensions and embellishments of 
their prosperous neighbours, and till then we would venture 
to whisper, “ Be watchful, cautious, and content.” 

But while these chan and modifications have been pur- 
sued vigorously and ost unceasingly by the Joint-Stock 
banks, have the private banks taken any measures to increase 
their conveniences and make any architectural display? They 
have certainly, and in a fair ratio, attempted to make them- 
selves seen and appreciated. Acquiescing, at length, in the 
dictum that the age of appearances required improvement, 
and that it was n to move, it only partially, with the 
current indicated by the march of intellect, Jones, Lloyd, and 
Co. ; Smith, Payne, and Smith; Glyn, Halifax, and Co.; Ro- 
barts, Lubbock, and Co.; Drewett, Fowler, and Dimsdale; 
Stone, Martin, and Co. ; and several others have from time to 
time rebuilt, enlarged, beautified, and in other ways given a 
better tone and aspect to their establishments; and these al- 
terations have naturally been accompanied by ventilation, 
greater space, and more accommodation, both for customers 
and clerks. Barclay, Bevan, and Tritton, with the Quakerly 
element of a dislike to change—have at last succumbed to 
fashion, and they announce, first, the absorption into their 
bank of the old firm of Spooner, Attwood, and Co. ; and se- 
condly, the immediate re-construction and re-habilitation of 
their premises. The mystical influence of progress has there- 
fore been at work, even among the patrons of the broad-brim, 
brown cloth, and small continuations. This, at least, says 
much for the steady course of the movement, and the per- 
sistent force of its career. Perhaps the ecole remaining old- 
fashioned house, in every degree, is that of Messrs. Currie and 
Co., of Cornhill. It is nevertheless strong and solid in its an- 
tiquated notions, and if it is not prepared at once to go with 
the stream, it may be fairly calculated that in a few years it 
will have todoso. * * 

All these changes, all these modifications, are, however, ty- 
pical of one thing, which is perhaps one of the misfortunes of 
the age,—a love of show, leading eventually to excessive ex- 

nditure, and sometimes to embarrassment. Instances have 

m seen of the great mistakes which frequently arise from 
this state of affairs, in the tendency to encourage a desire for 
outlay, which is permeating every rank and condition of life. 
Bank partners, bank managers, and the principal officials of 
these establishments, possess the means either through pro- 
perty, stipend, or allowance, of supporting the character 
and which the taste of the hour inculcates; but it 
is not setting a healthy example to clerks, subordinates, or the 
rising generation, to make this display, which is more proper] 
that allied with the spendthrift, than with the cautious, plod- 
ding, an. banker. Exceptions there are to the pre- 
sent rule, but we fear they will prove rare indeed, in which 
this show of gaud and Prod is carefully avoided, with the 
view of building up solid strength and prosperity in reference 
to achieving ephemeral popularity; and they merit this — 
ing allusion to illustrate the fact that although the multitude 
represent the great worshippers of folly and extravagance, 
the world has not absolutely run stark staring mad. Incomes 
may be spent of £10,000, £15,000, or £20,000 a year, but this 
kind of outlay, though it may sustain curriage, horses, liveried 
servants, and marine residences, would be more appropriately 
devoted to increasing the amount of Bank Consols, India stock, 
and Exchequer bills, for the support of credit and fair fame 
in the days of adversity; and bank and other managers may 
drive their broughams, and give the most splendid entertain- 
ments, probably with the object of securing business and in- 
creasing their connections, but these —— may have their 
risk and disadvantage, since they please more the personal 
vanity and taste of the individual managers, than they add to 
the well being or prosperity of their respective institutions.— 
London paper. 
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RISTORI AS LADY MACBETH. 


The impersonation which naturally possesses the greatest 
interest for us English is that of Lady Macbeth. Here our 
familiarity with the scenes, the situations, and the very 
speeches, helps tly to a due comprehension of the foreign 
tongue; for an intimate knowledge of Italian is not common 
even among the educated classes. It is pleasant, too, to find 
strangers from a distant land thus paying homage to our 
great dramatist; though somewhat humiliating to be forced 
to confess that our own stage has no actress capable of giving 
such & picture of the dest female character in the whole 
range of Shakespeare’s works. There are still those among 
us who are old enough to remember Mrs. Siddons in that 
part; and it would be interesting to hear their comparative 
estimate of her performance and of Madame Ristori’s. In the 
meanwhile, we who belong to a younger generation can make 
some approach to a judgment by means of the criticism on 
the English actress left us by Lord Byron. He says of 
her embodiment of the poet's conception— 

“Tt was something above nature. It seemed almost as if a being 
of a superior order had dropped from a higher sphere to awe the 
world with the majesty of her appearance. Power was seated on 
her brow; passion emanated from her breast, as from a shrine. 
In coming on in the sleeping scene, her eyes were open, but their 
sense was shut; she was like a person bewildered ; her lips moved 
involuntarily ; all her gestures seemed mechanical ; she glided on 
and off the stage like an apparition. To have seen her in that 
character was an event in everyone’s life never to be forgotten.” 

Making a little allowance for a poet’s fervour of expression, 
this description might be transferred from Mrs. Siddons to 
Madame e even note a similarity in the personal 
ap) ice of the latter to that of the former, as represented 
in portraits. The same esty of person, of 
carriage, and classical contour are obse' le in both ; 
and these are the characteristics we always associate 
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with the queenly guilt of Lady Macbeth. Some critics, it is 
true, suggest that she should be a slight, fair woman, in whom 
bodil wer is subordinated to the strength of mental will; 
and this, strange to say, was Mrs. Siddons’s own notion. But 
we dispute its accuracy. Notwithstanding a few exceptions, 
we suspect that strength of will is ly accompanied by 
a firm and large physical o ion, and that the popular 
ideal of Lady Macbeth is the result of an instinctive percep- 
tion ofthe truth. Be that as it may, the aspect of the Italian 
actress as she steps upon the scene fills the mind with the 
loftiest conceptions of tragic power; and the mental analysis 
of the part is equal to its external presentment. She is her 
husband’s Fate—his Evil Genius—far more than the wretched 
hags whom he has met on the hesth, and who simply suggest 
the idea which she constrains him to carry out, despite his 
own faltering will and thee gonizing protests of his conscience. 
In Ristori’s hands, the idea of a fatal influence flowing from 
the woman’s awful en of soul into the less masculine 
mind of Macbeth is magnificently developed. She flames and 
triumphs, glows and expands, with the consciousness of her 
own wicked thought. Sublime in her ambition and her au- 
dacious power, she overrides the weaker nature of her hus- 
band like a tempest. The terrible invocation to the spirits to 
“unsex” her, which was delivered by Madame Ristori with a 
force and intensity that made themselves felt in the very blood, 
seems to have been answered. She has the majesty and the 
guilt of Milton’s Satan. He who had encountered the Nor- 
Wegian troops, and beaten them back—he who was 
Nothing afeard of what himself did make, 
Strange images of death— 
is a straw in her hands. When he falters, she gives him cou- 
rage, enlisting his manhood by diabolical taunts, and by that 
fearful allusion to the babe while it is smiling in her face. 
When, having committed the murder, he staggers under the 
new sense of crime, and wails in ineffectual remorse, she al- 
most wrestles with him in her endeavours to rouse his spirit 
to her own fatal calmness; and when the knocking comes at 
the door, she literally iacloses him in her arms and forces him 
out. But Madame ri’s greatest triumph is certainly in the 
sleep-walking scene. The terrible truth of that picture of 
crime and suffering is acknowledged by the breathless silence 
in which the audience look and listen. The wreck of a proud, 
bad nature is before us. The haughty will is broken down at 
last, or rendered powerless before the visions of sleep. The 
whole nameless dread of a tortured yet unrepenting conscience 
is reflected in the blank eyes and in the pallid cheeks. The 
gaze is stony and fixed, but not fixed on vacancy,—fixed rather 
on the resurrection of a wicked life—on the ghosts of thought 
that will not be appeased or laid. The languor of coming death 
is in those drooping limbs; the weariness of an eternal con- 
flict with spectral shades and miserable memories is in that 
oppressed and woful voice; the cry of an immortal anguish 
rings in those heavy sighs. The despair with which she rubs 
her hands again and again is piteous in its hopeless sorrow ; 
and the mute shuddering with which she raises them to her 
face, exclaiming,— 
- = odor di sangue sempre! Ahi! non potranno, 
sa! tutti i profumi dell’ Arabia 
Giammai lenir questa picciola mano. 
Ahi! ahi!” 

(* Here’s the smell of the blood still! All the perfumes of Ara- 

bia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh !’”’)— 


is one of the most appalling exhibitions we have ever beheld 
on the Admirable is the way in which, for a moment, 
her head falls back on her shoulders, as if for a brief space she 
slept in sleep; terrible is the quick return into the abnormal 
trance of somnambulism. And when at length she moves off, 
faint withthe faintness of gathering death, yet feebly drag- 
ging her husband after her, with actions that are the mere 
phantom reflex of her energy and courage when the knocking 
came at the gate after the murder, the impression left on the 
spoaeae is so painful that it is a relief to applaud, and to see 

e fair magician come forward once more with her smiling 
natural face, to bow her acknowledgments and pick up her 
bouquets.—London Review, July 4. 

——_>_—_ 


Tue Prixce or Wates as A Ririe-SHot.—An account 
of the Wimbledon Volunteer Prize Meeting of the current 
oe arr pag in a late paper, thus mentions the young 

's skill. 

“Shortly after 3 o'clock it was announced that the Prince 
of Wales had arrived and was riding round the camp. H. R. 
H. who was accompanied by Capt. Grey, one of his Equer- 
ries, was received at the entrance to the enclosure by Lo 
Ducie, Elcho, and Bury, Cols. North and Loyd Lindsa : 
members of Council, and the Sec , Capt. Mildmay. tn 
the first instance the general nature of the arrangements wis 
explained to the Prince, who acquainted himself in detail with 
the intended pr dings of the Association, and then ex- 
pressed a desire to make a trial of one of the ranges! The 200 
yards’ range was first visited, where the Prince fired several 
shots from a Whitworth Rifle belonging to Lord Elcho. The 
marking was according to the Swiss system, and the first shot 
brought out a ‘centre’ from the marker’s butt. In every 
case save one, when the*Prince fired an experimental shot 
from a different rifle, the bullets were, in the marksman’s 
phrase, well ‘ on’ the t. But the fact that such crack 
shots as Lord Bury, Lord Elcho, and Major Holford, who fired 
at the same range, only succeeded in making ‘centres’ and 
‘outers’ showed that there must have been a partial mirage, 
attributable to the great glare of the sun and swampiness of 
the intervening hollow. The final bull’s eye made by the 
— of Wales was the only one obtained at this target. 

The next trial was at shorter range, but at a moving instead 
of a stationary target, and here the Highland experiences of 
the stood him in stead. Those who have not ac- 
tually fired at the ‘running deer’ can form no conception of 
the difficulty of hit the mark. Appearing to move very 
slowly, it really travels with the velocity of a railway carriage, 
and, as in its course it describes an arc of a circle, the rate of 
speed_at different points is necessarily various. The artist has 
made the deer of the dun instead of the red tribe, and there is, 
conn: little by which it can be distinguished from the 
bank behind, but for all that it rarely succeeded in crossing 
its ‘corrie’ scatheless. At one time the Prince succeeded in 
planting tour bullets successively in the portion of the body 
forming the centre of the The members of the Asso- 
ciation who were present concurred in d that the prac- 
tice which been made at this range, if not better, was at 
least equal, taking the a average of the shots, to that re- 
corded of any single rifle at the meeting of 1862. H. R.. 
used a double-barrelled rifle made by Mr. Smith, the armourer 
to the National Rifle Association, and was so well satisfied 





with its performance that before | 

orders tat one should be manufactured apecisly fos hin.” ie 
further caused it to be understood that he to be present 
with the Princess of Wales on the 18th inst. to 


H. | bars gor M. Oudry’s great bridge ; but we, 





match between the Lords and Commons, and the contest for 
the ‘Alexandra’ prize given by the Association.” 
UNCERTAINTIES oF Horse-Ractnc.—In the year 1835, a 
race was run at Goodwood, in which there was something re- 
markable in the proceedings and result of it. The race we 
allude to was for the King’s Guineas, for which two only 
started, viz., Lucifer and Rockingham, the latter horse having 
won, almost in a canter, the Cup on the previousday. Three 
other horses were also weighed for, and although none of 
them actually started, this eircumstance, as also the uncer- 
tainty that existed whether Rockingham would start or not, 
even almost up to the last moment, caused considerable 
fluctuation in the betting—the odds at one moment being laid 
against five animals, and then shifting and only quoted against 
two. Rockingham and Lucifer, however, were the only two 
competitors, and when they started the betting was 5 to 1 on 
the first, and 3 and 4 to 1 against the second. In the race, 
Rockingham led at a moderate pace, but at the distance-post 
had eg ore | defeated Lucifer, who was ten or a dozen 
lengths behind him; seeing this, and hearing Forth call out 
to the boy who rode Lucifer—Twitchett—to pull up, Robin- 
son began to ease his horse, under an impression, which was 
shared in general by those looking on, that he had only to 
canter up to the post. The rider of Lucifer, however, instead 
of pulling up as ordered, kept his horse going, so that when 
Rockingham reached the stand, there was not half the dis- 
tance between the two that there was at the distance-post ; 
and Twitchett at this moment making a desperate rush, com- 
pletely took Robinson by surprise within a few yards of the 
winning-post, and before the latter could get his horse into 
action, had won the race by two lengths, to the utter astonish- 
ment of every person on the course!. To show how forlorn 
the chances of Lucifer’s bh | appeared at the distance-post, 
we may state that a bet of £100 to half-a-crown was actually 
laid on Rockingham at the stand. 
An exactly similar case, as +. result, occurred between 
8. Rogers and Fordham, the former on Wild Rose, and the 
latter on Amy, at the Newmarket first October meeting of the 
past year, when the latter was so distressed at his unexpected 
and unaccountable defeat, that it was some days before all 
the soothings of his friends could make “ George” himself 


again. 

And at Doncaster for the great St. Leger of 1822, a race, 
_ unexpected as to the result occurred when Mr. Petre’s 

heodore took it into his head to run quite contrary to the 
opinions of owner, trainer, jockey, and every body else who 
entertained an opinion upon the matter. This horse, it ap- 
pears, had run very well as a two-year old, but his perform- 
ances just previous to the great race had been so wretched, 
that Jackson, his jockey, was wandering about the course, it 
is said, almost heartbroken at his miserable chance for the 
race because Mr. Petre had claimed his right to his services as 
his first master. Mr. Petre himself, it was also stated, had 
been fortunate enough to get rid of his betting-book, with a 
bonus, by handing it over to another gentleman whom he had 
induced to take it with its risks; and the jockey’s spirits were 
not enlivened by hearing odds of “ a hundred guineas to one” 
offered and laid against Theodore ; nor did it in any way in- 
crease his faith in his success, when he found that a bet of 


a hundred guineas to a walking-stick of the value of one 
om, had actually been laid against the horse he was to 
ride. In the 


race itself, however, Theodore completely upset 
all previous calculations, for Jackson, managing to get off well 
at the start, kept his horse going, and finally, amidst a scene of 
great excitement and astonishment, landed his horse first past 
the winning-post. These three cases may be taken as re- 
markable instances of the uncertainty attending horse-racing. 
—Horse-Racing : its History, and Early Records. 

“ Frisky Marrons.”—Whoever had charge of the Japanese 
Ambassadors last _ must have attempted to explain to 
their puzzled Excellencies the object and meaning of a ball. 
It is intended, he probably said, to enable the youth and 
beauty of each sex to mingle in the dance. Hither maidens 
flock, for the purpose of captivating their future husbands. 
Their mothers attend, at the cost of much physical suffering. 
not so much from the promptings of parental fostinct, from 
a high, perhaps an ex ted, sense of decorum. The ac- 
tive element is the marriageable element in the assemblage. 
The lovely and animated teetotums that spin round the room 
do so out of pure girlish glee. The graceful beings that thread 
the maze of lancers or quadrille are all fancy-free, and own as 
yet no lord and master. It is, in short, the single young ladies 
in England who dance, while the married are content to guard 
the public morals by lining the walls, and peeping at the perfor- 
mance through any chink in the wedge of palpitating human- 
ity in their front. , 

If this be an item in the latest report on English customs 
carried back to Jeddo, nothing can be more fallacious. It has 
ceased to be a correct description of a fashionable ball. Now- 
a-days, it is the married women who dance, while the young 
ladies too often sit unasked. Twenty or thirty years ago, a 
dancing matron was a rarity. One saw, indeed, occasionally, 
& married couple complacently gyrating round the room, 
locked in a sort of Darby and Joan embrace. But, as a rule, 
married women abandoned the service of Terpsichore to 
their younger and more supple sisters. Now, they are to be 
seen in any ball-room capering about like so many frolicsome 
lambkins. If it is the exercise merely which attracts them, it 
would be easy to provide some better valve for letting off 
their exuberant activity. Let us have gymnasia, where mar- 
ried women, who find a life of domestic repose rather slow, 
may privately resort for the purpose of indulging in feats of 
agility. The same sort of apparatus which exists at the foot 
ot Primrose Hill might be established in a more fashionable 
quarter. With a due supply of poles to climb, and circular 
swings to fly round upon, they would by nightfall have so 
far reduced their muscular force as to be able to adopt in the 
ball-room a more quiet and matronly deportment. 





Bripces or LarcE Span.—On this subject the Engineer 
has some observations which may interest our readers. They 
run thus :—“ Something was said,a year ago, of M. Oudry's 
scheme for bridging the Straits of Messina by a single span of 
1,000 métres, or 3. feet—the pro structure being, of 
course, upon the suspension principle. This proposition ex- 
ceeded in boldness that made a few years before, by John A. 
Roebling (the engineer of the Ni Railway Suspension 
Bridge.) to cross the river Mississippi at St. Louis by a single 
suspension span of half a mile. The Atlas Works, at Sheffield 
were, we were conficentiully informed, engaged upon the 
rhaps, run no risk 
in saying that, if these bars have left Sheffield they have not 
reached Messina. The proposed bridge, we may observe, 
would have nearly five times the span of 


the great ope 
(676 feet) of the Jate Hungerford Bridge, the chains of whi 
are now 


being erected over the 702 feet at Clifton. We 





the | do not wish to attach the 


word “ im; le” to anything of | down 


which there is the least grouhd for hope in engineering, but 
very large suspension spans must be made upon ng ort 
principles if they are to give satisfaction. The Lambeth Bridge, 
with its three spans, of the moderate width of 280 feet each 
does not quite sa’ us that, even with Mr. Barlow’s mode o' 
stiffening the roadway, such structures are likely to come into 
meral favour. It is true that the wires of the cables of the 
Lambeth Bridge were twisted together, iastead of being bound 
up as a bundle of straight parallel fibres, in the manner of the 
cables of the Freiburg and the American wire bridges; and 
the twist so put in has yielded under strain, the cables being 
thereby lengthened, by which the joints of the diagonal bra- 
cing have been thrown more or less out of the positions they 
were intended to occupy. So t was this stretching at first, 
that the stone paving originally inten¢ed to be applied to the 
bridge, and which had been in part placed upon the platform, 
was found to be inadmissible, and wooden blocks had to be 
substituted. The saddles of many of the vertical suspending 
bars appear to have already slipped to some extent upon the 
cables, thereby causing chafing, which, however slight in 
amount, is not likely to cond the per t strength of 
the bridge.” 








How to Dress A WALL.—It is difficult sometimes to make 
an old wall look handsome. The Gardeners’ Weekly Maga- 
zine describes how one was treated that had inits day warmed 
many fine crops of peaches, Mrs cherries, and plums. By 
degrees the trees had perished; and at last, when cleared of 
their branches and shreds, it had very much the appearance of 
having been afflicted with small-pox, for it was regularly and 
deeply pitted all over with nailholes, the result of many years’ 
training upon it of the fruit-trees. It might have been the 
spontaneous growth upon it of some lovely tufts of the wall 
linaria, or toad-flax, with little ivy-shaped leaves and lilac 
flowers, that put into the mind of my old friend the convert- 
ing the wall into a perpendicular fernery. He first of all thrust 
into some of the large holes in the wall tufts of common poly- 
pody, making their creeping roots comfortable with turly 
peat, and securing them from falling out by means of a piece 
of copper wire passed across the hole and held to the bricks 
by smallstaples. As these were found to flourish, and give 
the wall somewhat the aspect of a ruin, he began to make 
holes to plant others, and by degrees the wall was covered 
with we ag ne asplenium adiantum, the wall rue fern, the 
mountain polypody, the alpine cystopteris, and dozens of 
others that bear drought patiently and naturally inhabit rocks 
and waysides. In the shady chinks next the buttresses he 
managed to coax the British maidenhair to make luxurious 
fillets of herbage ; and at the foot of the wall there were tufts 
of lastrea, osmund royal, and other ferns which the wall itself 
refused to nourish. The majority of these held their verdure 
far into the winter: the hartstongues and common polypodies 
were usually quite green the whole year round; and during 
the winter their rich dottings of golden spores sparkled in the 
most cheerful manner against the dark background of sheets 
of ivy and red brick. Of course the wall itself was crowned 
with snapdragons, wallflowers, and other gay tenants of ruined 
towers, or pines, that make riot of man’s work, and glorify 
the decay of art with the triumphs of nature. 





GREEK MEETS GREEK.—On the last night of the debate (on 
the Irish Church) Mr. Osborne met his match, for Sir Robert 
Peel answered the member for Liskeard in his own strain. It 
was rare fun to see the gallant and gay Sir Robert pitted 

t our primo buffo, and the House enjoyed it amazingly. 

e have not had such a contest of witsin the house for many 
aday. Sir Robert isa rough artist; but the picture he drew 
of Mr. Osborne weeping, pious tears coursing down his theo- 
logical cheeks, over the Irish Church, was a touch of art which 
the House will pot soon forget. Nor was the other cartoon 
which followed less effective—that, we mean, in which the ar- 
tist sketched Mr. Osborne, a desponding Rector, and a bank- 
rupt undertaker lamenting over a cobwebbed font. The effect 
of this sketch was irresistible; loud and inextinguishable 
laughter rewarded the skill of the artist; grave Cabinet Mi- 
nisters could not keep their countenances; the face of the lea- 
der of her Majesty's Opposition was fairly lighted up for a 
time; Mr. Speaker relaxed his grim features; a broad grin 
passed like a wave over the faces of the sloping bank of spec- 
tators in the gallery; and we have been told that even the 
stenographers of the press could not help suspending their 
work to join in the mes After Sir Robert had discharged 
his light artillery of wit, he proceeded to the more serious 
business of replying to Mr. Osborne’s facts, and this, on the 
whole, he did well; and, if he did not make out a case for the 
Church, in several instances he certainly floored Mr. Osborne. 

A Curious Mistake, AND Its Resvits.—It was 2.30.— 
the morning began toaawn. We seemed to be fairly in for 
another hour, when suddenly, by a curious blunder, the debate 
closed, and the House adjourned—or, rather, the House ad- 
journed and the debate closed. The case was this: As some 
half dozen members wished to speak when Mr. Monsell sat 
down, Mr. Lanigan rose, meaning to move that the debate be 
now adjourned; but, in his hurry, the hon. gentleman moved 
that the House do now adjourn. Sir George Grey-said that 
he could have no objection to that, as an adjournment of the 
House would get rid of the debate altogether. Whereupon 
Mr. Lanigan, seeing his blunder, jumped up to withdraw his 
motion. He was, however, reminded that, having made the 
motion, it was for the House to say whether it should be with- 
drawn ; and then this occurred—Mr. Speaker: “Is it your 
pleasure that the motion should be withdrawn?” Shouts of 
“No!” negatived the proposition; and then promptly Mr. 

peaker again: “ The question is that the House do now ad- 
journ. Law 4 that are for it say Aye ;” and shouts of “Aye!” 
rang through the house. “They that are against it say No.” 
Faint cries of “ No!” were the response. “ The Ayes have it ;” 


wD 





and in a moment the Speaker was out of the r, and the 

bers, to the ber of 300 at least, were on the wing, 
laug’ , cheering, and frolicking, like boys bursting out of 
school. The effect of this adjournment of the House is this— 


the debate has come to a premature end ; it is “a dropped or- 
der”—that is to say, it has dropped out of its place. It can 
be put upon the paper again, but then it must be put at the 
bottom, and, at this season of the year, that means ex- 
tinction.— Parliamentary Report, July 4. 


ANoTHER Sap TicER Srory.—A correspondent of the 
Times of India writes as follows :—“ I regret tohave to record 
another frightful tiger accident. It appears that Cupt, Curtis, 
6th Dragoons, Capt. Bradford, Sillidar Cavalry, 
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ne was rolled over by the eleventh bullet. Ferocious to the 
last, the Srute never nes his hold, and fell dead in 
the act of aimin th his enormous paw at the head 
of his victim. Poor Capt. Bradford was carried into Sehore 
in a pitiable condition, mauled all over, and it was found 


precarious state. The tiger was of 
monstrous size, and is said to be the largest ever oni in these 
parts.” 





Tue Race ror ENTERTAINMENTS.—The Committee at the 
Guildhall were so pestered with applicants who had no title 
to be invited, that they were compelled to prepare a litho- 
graphed form of refusal, and the cost of the nome stamps 
conveying these refusals has formed no inconsiderable item in 
their expenditure. The Countess who offered to give £200 to 


position 
ments have long 
tive Clubs, and our readers may rest 
their authenticity.—Court Journal. 


Cootness iN Action.—Capt. Robert Adair received a 
wound in the thigh (at Waterloo) which made amputation ne- 
cessary. The surgeon, whose name was Gilder, was perform- 
ing the operation with difficulty, his 1 pomely blunted 





by over-use, when Adair and en by a 
regimental joke—“ Take your time, Mr. Carver.” Burges, of 
the same ent, after undergoing amputation of a leg upon 
the field, to have soldiers called to him to the 


cart, saying—“ I will jon beg it;” which he did. This feat is 
better attested, if somewhat less surprising, than the one men- 
tioned by Lamartine, who states that “General Lescure, 
having received six sabre wounds, dismounts from his horse, 
whilst his ns are rallying for a fresh charge, has his arm 
amputated and the blood stanched, remounts his horse, and 
— with them.” Even this French general, however, must 
yield the palm of A spe and endurance to a crusading ances- 
tor of the Percivals, who (according to the late Mr. Henry 





any charitable institution may possibly be a fabul 
sonage ; but she will convey to posterity a very fair m 
sepeeentetes of the aristocratic speniiee for ci 
Ww prevailed at the epoch of the Ale ’s mar- 
The Entertainment Committee of the Guards have had, 
if all the murmurs of the rejected be true, a still more thorny 
function to perform. They have had to decide upon the exact 
value of the claims to an invitation preferred upon the most 
recondite grounds—as, for instance, by one man whose great- 
grandfather was an ensign in the b , and by another man 


j tine, continued, notwithstan 


d), “ having lost a leg in an en ment in Pales- 


on ho till he lost his 
arm also, and still some time in his seat, hold- 
ing the bridle with his teeth, till he fell from loss of blood.” 


Perhaps the story of Widdington fighting on his stumps may 
be thought equally worthy of consideration by some future 
annalist. So thin is the partition that divides the apocryphal 
from thé authentic, the impossible from the extraordinary, 
fable from fact.— Review of "s “ Reminiscenses.” 





whose father once entertained the o of one regiment to 
dinner in country quarters. Rumours are current of subal- 
terns declining their right to tickets rather than face the storm 
of indignation which the distribution of those tickets must 
draw down from neglected friends and relatives. And, what 
is more remarkable still, aged men and women, with no young 
people to serve as an excuse, are said to have struggled ag 
fiercely for tickets as if they had never been to a ball before. 
This passion for pageants is a new development among our 
U Ten Thousand. aay neat loge Gite h them as an 
irksome task, under a strong sense of duty. Now they think 
them worth the deglutition of a good deal of dirt in order to get 
an invitation. If some of the entertainers of the present sea- 
son would only publish an account of the intrigues of which 
they have been the unwilling centres, with a selection of 
correspondence, it would open a curious insight into the dirty 
corners of a good many high-born and high-pretending 
minds.— London paper, July 4. 


A Quant View or Musicat Scrence.—A Highland piper, 
having a scholar to teach, disdained to crack his brains with 
the 4 ¢, ce poy — —> = quavers. 
“ Here, Donald,” said he, “tak’ yer pipes, lad, an us & 
blast. So, verra weel blawn, diced, but what’s Ady 
Donald, without sense? You may blaw for ever without mak- 
ing a tune o’t, if I dinna tell you now the scones things on 
the paper maun help you. You see that big fellow, wi'a round, 
open face (pointing to a semibreve,) between two lines of a 
bar, he moves slowly from that line to this, while ye beat ane 
wi’ your fist and gie a long blast ; if, now, ye put aleg to him 

mak’ twa 0’ and he'll move twice as fast; and if ye 
Black his face, he'll run four times faster than the fellow wi’ 
the white face; but if, after blacking his face, ye’ll bend his 
knee, or tie his leg, he’ll hop eight times faster than the white- 
faced chap I showed you first. Now, when’er you vw 
pipes, Donald, remember this—that the tighter those fellows 


egs are tied, the faster they’ll run, and the quicker they’re sure 
to dance.” 








SENSELESs WEIGHTS AND MappENING MeasureEs.—A gal- 
lon isn’t a gallon. It’s a wine gallon, or one of three different 
sorts of ale gallon, or a corn mn, or a gallon of oil ; and the 
gallon of oil means 7}1b. for train oil, an some other 
oils. If you buy a pipe of wine, how wet) el 93 

fons if the wine be Marsala, 92 if Madeira, 117 if Bucellas, 
03 if Port, 100 if Teneriffe. What is astone? 14lb. if a li- 
ving man, 8 if a slaughtered bullock, 16 of cheese, 5 of glass, 
Det Sate, NES See eee, Ss Oe ee 
it is 141b. of wool as sold by thegrowers, 15lb. of woo as sold 
by the woolstaplers to each other. There are seven measures 
in use to define an acre. A hundred weight may contain 100Ib., 
112lb., or 120ib. A hundred weight of pork is 8lbs. heavier at 
Belfast than at Cork. A man might live by selling coal at a 
less price per ton than he paid for it at the pit mouth. Aton 
of coal at the pit mouth varies from 22 cwt. to 28 ewt. of 
120lb. each ; a ton to the householder means 20 cwt. of 112!b. 
each. Of cheese, 32 cloves (of 8lb. each) make a wey in Es- 
sex, 42 in Suffolk. We walk in this United Kingdom by the 
measure of four sorts of miles,an English mile being 217 yards 
shorter than a Scotch mile, 480 yards shorter than an 
es the hical mile being another measure differ- 
i m all three. Our very sailors do not mean the same 
thing when they telk of fathoms. On board a man-of-war it 
means 6 feet,on board a merchantman 5} feet, on board a 
fishing vessel 5 feet.—All the Year Round. 





Discovery oF A SAND-IMBEDDED Town tN FRance.—A 


g 


Irish | Lord Strangford, once told me that, sta 


who was playing at 
che- 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 758. By R. R. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLution To Prosiem No 757, 


White. Black. 
1QtoQR2 | 1 Any move. 
2 mates accordingly. 


Game played in a match between Messrs. Steinitz and Deacon. 





hardly prudent to play his Qso far away. It is to be remarked 
that in this opening ths R P can rarely be taken without danger. 


White (S.) Black (D.) White (8.) Black (D.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 RtoK QeEPe 
2PtoKB4 PtksP Hep yy QBs) 
8 KttoKB3 PtoK Kt4 15 P tks P 
4PtoKR# PtoKt5 16 KttoK4 Bah PO) 
5KttoK5 KttoKB3 [37 B tks P t tks B 
6 BtoB4 PtoQ4 18 Od, & Beas 
7 Ptks P BtoQ3 19 Q tks P tks 
8 PtoQ4 KttoR4 20 Kt toQ6 BtoK3 
9 QKttoB3 | = aa KttoQ2 
10 Bto Kt5,ch to 22 Kttke BP,ch K to K 2 
11 Castles B tks Kt 23 Qto Q6,ch K tks Kt 
12 P tks B Q tks KP 24 Q tks B, ch 

: And Black resigns the game. 

(a) Q Kt to Q2 would afford a safer line of defence, though it $1 
allows the Kt P to be taken.—(b) With his K so it is 





from many insults, to which his very suspicious luck at 
would have exposed him. Talleyrand said, 
this, “Tl vit sur son mort.”—Ditto. 


la; 
“a propas* of 





D’Orsay’s REVENGE.—On another occasion, the well- 
known Tom Raikes, whose letters and memoirs have been 
lately published, and who was a tall, large man, very much 
marked with the small-pox, having one day written an anony- 
mous letter to D’Orsay, containing some piece of impertinence 
or other, had closed it with a wafer and stamped it with some- 
thing resembling the top of a thimble. The Count soon dis- 
covered who was the writer, and in a room full of company 


thus addressed him—“ Ha! ha! my good Raikes, the next 
time you write an anonymous letter, you must not seal it with 
your nose !”—Ditto, 





A Dancerovs Hasrr.—Alvanley had a delightful reck- 
lessness and “Jaisser aller” in‘every thing. His manner of 
meme out his light at night was not a very pleasant one for 

is host for the time being. He always read in bed, and when 
he wanted to go to sleep, he éither extinguished his candle by 
throwing it on the floor in the middle of the room, and taking 
a shot at it with the pillow, or else quietly placed it, when 
still lighted, under the bolster. At minton, and other 
country houses, his habits in this respect were so well known, 
that a servant was ordered to sit up in the passage to keep 
watch over him.— Ditto. 





Eprmsuren versus Dustin Acarn.—The question of pre- 
cedence as between these two cities has been raised in conse- 
quence of what passed on the presentation of addresses to H. M. 
on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s marriage. Ulster K 
at-Arms was requested to report to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland upon the subject, and discusses it accordingly in a 
paper in which he describes the claim of Edinburgh as rounded 
upon three reasons—1. That the Scottish Act of Union was 
earlier in date than the Irish; 2. That the Arms of Scotland 
are omens in the 4 shield before the arms of Ireland ; 
3. That by the Acts of Union of Scotland and Ireland the 
peers of Scotland take rank before the peers of Ireland, Ul- 
ster maintains the insufficiency of these reasons, and the right 
of Dublin to precedence, and he mentions that it was a city 
in the time of Ptolemy. But the Government having referred 
this report to Garter King-at-Arms for his observations 
thereon, that officer of State has given his opinion, stating that 
these three reasons satisfy him that precedency belongs to 
ene as the elder, and as it were the twin sister of Eng- 


He relies much on the position of the arms of Scotland and 
of Ireland in the national achievement, and remarks that since 
the Union in 1801 the standard of Scotland has preceded that 
ot Ireland, the great officers of Scotland have preceded those 
of Ireland, and the officers of arms of Scotland have preceded 
those of Ireland, as may be seen by the ceremonial of the co- 
ronation of George IV. Some reliance has been placed on the 
privilege claimed by the Corporation of Dublin of presenting 
addresses to the Sovereign on the throne, but Garter observes 
that this is not shown to have occurred until January, 1821, 
in the reign of George IV., and a similar honour was enjoyed 
by the Lord Provost, magistrates, and Council of Edinburgh 
when ee | presented an address to the same Monarch at 
Holyrood in August, 1822. Many privileges may be given to 
one body, not enjoyed by another, without thereby affecting 


the rank or precedence of either.— Times. 





‘THE PARIS CLOAK — 
AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT. 


or 
ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRanpretu House, 
Offers a large Assortment ot 


Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manw expressly for retail trade from the 

purest stock, and st d to suit cust 8. 

GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 

won for themselves quite a reputation. 

GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all 


memes, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
— after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 
week’s notice. 


588 BROADWAY. 








ready 
only 





Tur Duxe’s Razors.—My friend, George Smythe, the late 
at Walmer Castle 
with the Duke of Wellington, the Duke informed him, one 
morning at breakfast, that he was obliged to go up to Lon- 
don immediately, as all his razors required setting, but he 
would be back to dinner. Lord — very naturally 
offered to lend the Duke his razors, which, luckily for the 
Duke, he did not accept; for Lord 8., who was somewhat 


careless about his personal appearance, shaved with razors 
som like wo seaser ote which made one shudder to 
look at. rd 8. then offered to take the razors to Dover, but 


the Duke replied—** The man who always 
has 


Erase tart cane yon tne 
thes : cann ean my own ; 
saves bore me, and the presence of : crowd of idle fellows 
annoys me more than I can tell you.”—G@ronow’s Reminis- 
cences. 





Lrvine on #18 DEATH.—Count Montrond was an inveterate 
, rarely lost, and lived like a man pene’ of a large 
fortune. When very young at the court of Marie Antoinette, 
a certain Monsieur de Cham , an Officer of the Guards, 
cards with him, said, 
trichez.” Montrond answered wi 
through 


ith the “sang froid” which 
life under every 

4, Pikeieace's' Ming qu’on me le dise,” and 
cards e's 

next morning with swords, and Montrond was 

the body. He was confined to his bed for two 

when he got well again, called out Monsieur de 

although he received another wound, suc- 

his adversary. duel set him up in the 
man to 


They 
run 
months, but 


i 








ARMY SHIRTS! re ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
$30 per dozen. ‘ 
Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 


FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS.- 
These Bitters, whose oo has long been ey and is 
fast becoming general in this country, op comnnse, thi _— 


produced in French viney . 
and delicious Algerine and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
hemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 


the celebrated 
invaluable 
In Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 

Liver, Kidneys and Digestive Organs. 
They are an agreeable prophylactic and rapid and certain cure, in 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera, Chilis, Fevers, Dyspepeia, Lowness 
of Spirits, Heartburn, Colic, Loss of Appetite, and kindred dis- 
eases ; and they are regarded in France, Germany ahd Russia as 

The F Medicine of the Age. 

Druggists and finan frame oe the Union will find the 
French Cognac Bitters a valuable source of profit, for when their 
virtues have once been tested purchasers will not remain without 
them. Unlike the other ed Bitters in the market, they do 
not depend for their success upon m 
bottles and Wy te labels; and as they are not com- 
posed of refuse New England Rum, proof-spirits, or similar cheap 
poisons, they never harm their patrons or give trouble to the 
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and Retail ts be in uantit: 
ese ce mented is ar only 
Sole Authorized Agent for the United 





with, and saved him 


8. STRINFELD, 70 Nassau Street, New York, 
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DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
East Inpia Patz $4,50; XX Patz Ag, 3,50; 
_ Srour Porrsr, $4. . 
Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.W. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N.Y., 
CROWN LANDS, CANADA. «tt hanes itn Untas ratas Yo 
= FOLLOWING LANDS.O8 THB CROWN ARE NOW OPEN FOR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING ‘ JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMP AGNES, 
‘om twenty cen one do 
The local Cro : wn Lands its, whose addresses are given, will furnish intending settlers with full information. TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 
hd One-fifth of the Purchase ‘Honey to be pald down, and the remainder pas seus for any such a ppt eye CALIFORNIA WINES 
any case (even tho e at the e of purchase), s) ue for any such land to any person who 8) 
not ty himesif or eines ° pene under whom he claims, have taken possession of such land within six months from the time 
of the sale, and shall from that time continuously have been a bona-fide occupant of, and resident on, the land for at Teast two years, From the vineyards ot 
and have cleared and rendered fit for cultivation and had under crop, within four years at farthest from the time of the sale of the SAINSEVAIN BROTHERS 
land, a quantity thereof, in the proportion of at least ten acres to every one hundred acres, and have erected thereon a house, habitable » 
and ‘of the dimensions at least of sixteen iby Men | feet. The purchaser may cut and sell from his lot whatever timber he thinks FOR SALE BY 
proper, and apply the value of it in the purchase money due by him. Cc. A. ROBERT, 
CROWN LAND AGuers IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA. 61 Cedar Street. 
ae 5 i) "; portage. PRICE PER Old Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 
AGENTS. | RESIDENCES. | COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. pps SPOSAL ach PURDY & ee 
on. ’ 
William Harri Admesten, near | | No. 42 Beaver Street, New York. 
Renfrew........ Part of Renfrew.......... Admaston, Ry Blithfield, Bromley, @ CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, ‘ 
| Brougham, Canento, Griffith, Stafford,| oinis 7 AND OTHER BRANDS. 
' ames P. Moffat../Pembroke ........ ‘Parta of Rentre 7 agg Dis- ag ti Hie i. wad ai , z & Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 
ct o pissing....... = oe uchanan. raser, a, | 
| y, Petewawa, Rolph....... nina 214,00 |] ¢ J, BEVRIDCE & CO., 
Thomas P. French. |Clontarf.......... Parts of Renfrew and Dis-| 8 BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
| trict of Nipissing....... |Al ates, B Brudenel, Grattan, Sebastopol, | E g NEWBURG GH, Orange County, New York. 
Jas. Macpherson. .|Kingston......... jienen, aioe Of Fron-| Radcliffe ............scccereceeecescsene 150,000 oO DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
tenac and Addington... “Kennebec, Olden, Oso, Palmerston, Bed- weaeee | E ee snscclcng 
Ebenezer Perry. ..|Tamworth........ ‘Parte of Frontenac, aa-| Seah, RTO END....0 2602000 -0200000 . | ® 3 Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
ding n, and District of | 5 | Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
| ssing Abinger, Anglesea, Barrie, Denbigh, Kala- | F 8 of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
| pe Heetass: Bie, MI a a'nsoicnanuamiedrndns cit 220,000 | B ° and Hops, , celebrated for the Parity = |< aged of its charac- 
Martin .-|Madoc,..... .+se++\North part of Hastings..../ Bangor, Cashel, Dungann: \ ter, and generally known as a standard article. 
nam. ome -_ ea. -|Bangoe, Cashel. Dang Lentick Meclere'| | » © For Sale as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
| | Tudor, Wicklows Wolleston......-0-.+- 250,000 g ° City use. 
Richard Hughes. .|Bobcaygeon....... ‘Parts of Peterborough and) s é& = eee Sere 
, Pe aE Anson, Galway, Snowdon, Latterworth, § MEN’S FURNISHING Goons, HOSIERY, 
| Minden Romaqree, Stanhope peseecones 200,000 | GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
G. M. eee. Rees af peeeaweken [pest of Victoria... ee Car zeseapesesar ess - Wiacaay, |. 2 | 4 Fine D Shirts Made te Guedes. 
” grote: ‘| ee ae aes eT Ce Neco Bea “Macdonald, St. F rire } atin A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 
} Mary, and Tarentorus..............-++++ I en 
Joseph Wilson... Sault Ste. Marie.. . District of Algoma..... Lefroy, Patt on, Thompson, Esien, Sprage, UNION ADAMS, 
| Gnd Balter... coccscccscccccccecs | 150,000 No. 687 Broapway. 
Robert McVicar..\Fort William | | : 
| Lake Superior..| aol seccsnngecocsecepncsccesosl |Neebing and Paipoonge 64,000 AT FOUNTAIN’S 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. INDIA pcan eye reaper Nene A YORK. 
Wm. Thompson. ./Fitzalen, Arundel. rt of gente. sate. Montcalm Poser, a as ee” 70,000 | 30 Cente, from China, Sy Se sek Se Sees 
G. W. Cameron.../Thurso........... “ seamed Ripon, Ponsonby, Suffalk 7,000 | 60 Cents. also, Goods. 
E. W. Murray..... 'Buckingham...... |Part of Olame.. ‘ Deary Villeneuve, Bowman, STRANGERS AND MERCHANTS ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE 
| PeTompiton, Buckingham Fe aKine sSacaiena 160,000 do. ABOVE STOCK. 
Robt. Farley...... Chelsea .......... \Part of Ottawa........... | Wakefield, Low, Masham, Hincks, Aylwin, | Orders from the Country will be promptly attended to. 
o Ise “ ve Denholim. ...“. weube Beseaces esas. 204,000 | do, Wholesale and Retail. 
Michael McBean. .'Northfield........ of Ottawa........... Cameron, Bouchette, Northfie! ensing-| y : 
ton, ‘Aumond, Wright, t, Egan, Sicotte, an ; FOUNTAIN & CO., 858 Broadway, | (Upstairs) 
| | BROOME, 2.00000 cccccescceccecscesesee ’ oO. To WITH MODERATE 
G. M. soap... /eneee pesveese Part of Pontiac........... Aldfield, Thorne, Cawood, Leslie, Onslow. 180,000 do. Here. ACCOMMOD ROUSE. g ite street, fronting 
Thos. hute..........! Part of Argentenil........ Wentworth, Howard............+...-0.0 41,000 | 30Cents. [8 John’ barges, One of the most delightful locations known in 
Terence +~ ‘lAttumetia Wa Part of Pontiac........... ——, "Waltham, a, Sheen, Chichester, 185,000 a town. Gentlemen, and geptlemen and their wives, who intend to 
| rdee o' 0. 
X. Bastien... siemens ececvees ‘Part of Pontiac........... Calumette.” edameccszccerese 10,000 do eau villioar ® summer, will find this a most convenient and 
Duncan McMillan. |Grenville......... |Part of Argenteuil........ PI os naccevcutaceordedcncctexce 31,000 do. Pe et Nes Ee 
NORTH OF THE RIVER 8ST. LAWRENCE. THE 
A. B, Layallée.... Ste. Adele d’Aber-| | - 
crombie........ [Reemabenne butradcnenonees |Abercromby, Morin, Beresford, Wexford. .| 35,000 do. 
Alex. Daly........ Rawdon.......... Montcalm ................ \Chilton, Chertsey, Kilkenny, Rawdon..... 121,000 | do, I 0 Nn 
Jules Bourgeois..|Kildare .......... \Jouletee and Berthier..... =; |Cothenrt, Kildare, Joliette, Brandon....... 49,000 | do. 
A. Dubord,....... Three Rivers..... ~ Ry and Mas ki-| lished i 
Pe lot. Anne de la P6.| mamBessseeseeeeeeeeeee Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan....... 40,000 | do Bstablishe n 1822. 
rarrers rade. sage OR RS et Alton, Montauban..........--+++-] 25000 do. A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
J.P. Deez... 00000 St. Raymond..... OOM codb stig venéceces Gosfo eae P peer age eee ars 28,000 do. City af New York, and devoted to _ 
‘ot, coutim: re, Jonqu “ 
Vincent Martin... Chicoutiml....... Chicoutimi ............. | chowan ee eee Charlevoix, "sen ter me| 190000 | 20Cente NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
nay, Sin ova ervey, OL deh St. Johns.....:....| 118000 | do — ern cit saat: and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
SOUTH OF THE pe. 8ST. LAWRENCE. F 
‘our Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 
Se BR Baer ccons waves , vseeeees| Parte of Wolfe and Comp-| os | ae w y. 
sess oeibovedsegiecte Wotton, Hate © suepeetintion, Wolktows,) CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
| | Garthby, Stratford, Whitton, Winslow. 290,000 | 60 Cents. 
John Hume...... |Leeds....+00..000s |Megantic bes ovsdecswbusedé Halifax, Averneds, Ireland; Leeds, N Nelson, nto aiene — ~~ = Albion Engraving to getter up. 
is mereet on fon peeesopseneg * Ten Copies, $30, with an Eve sin to each Subscriber, 
nscsersccssecesees Bt. Joseph, Beauce Part of Megantic.........|Broughton, Thetford Pecasccocensesescacnce| * Mmm do. T o_ grax e 
E. M. McKenzie. .|Lambton......... SED on cv encetcnee ouctedl Price, Adstock, Tring, Lambton, Forsyth, | wenTy Corigs, $60, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 
— ie teen " , of Aytmer, Gayhurst x aR ES = ..| 180,000 do. and an extra Copy for getter up. 
as i | = | i ee pee " once Jersey, Marlow, Rixborough, The ALBION has been widely known for forty years throughout 
a ai Srbheia Liniere, Watto Cranbourne, | the United States and British North America. Thoroughly inde- 
| a ay Buckland, Standon, Ware....| 200,000 | 30;Centa, | pendent in tone, it will be found to combine all the of 
aesgitt |St. Claire........|Dorchester .. sisi nies Ra nd Ware.. ...c.cccceceseeeses| 25,000 | “do. ome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
com re Felton soenen Sherbrooke ...... \Stanstead, Sherbrooke, | that is likely to bear on British interests, 
Richmond, and parts ou 
olfe and Compton..../Marston, Auckland, Hereford, Weedon, The Albion En. Engravin 
8. V. Larue......./St. 1 Casein, = b EEE cs a0 oneness osennenesprences< 160,000 | 60 Cents. The follo Albion engravings are also on Sand, at $2 to Sub- 
Sen Tite: PEN cappavequaacsdat stn cheneutes tess 20,000 | 30jCents. | scribers, and $3 to Non-subscribers: 
eda s rs Cuaron’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
IMontmagny, Ashburton, Bourdages, Pat- —7 PRINCE ALBER?, 
tom, AFARO,...cccceccccsccccccccccccers 120,000 do. ALLAN’s SIR WAL TER scorT, 
Fre. Jolivet....... Roux, Bellechasse, part Buckland, Daa- eng 4 Stuart’s WASHING 
SN, Ciscoe os <s<ccenpnmnsseqesss 0. papcer’ ee FRANKLIN 
Stenidins Denpens. ..|Fournier, As a, Sumuset, Cope, Le ic Fron BENS TRIAL BY JORY 
fontaine, Dionne............6---++0+2+05 98,000 do, Buckurr’s 8T. PAUL'S, LONDON, 
Ree Te Maddington, Blandford, Standfold, Bul- TRAIT OF GENL. HAVELOCK 
F. DeGuise....... SN nash ocahamminaniinnmedathanantes 100,000 | 60 Cents. Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE s00’Y 
Ixworth, Gispais, oeGries, Fetachand, THE CASTLE OF from Stanfield’s Picture, 
Antoine Gagnon. Parke, Bungay, Chabo ‘ohenegamook. 285,000 | 30 Cents. Wasnesvonses UEEN OF 8CO 
Chester, Holton, gh Tai an 40,000 | 60 Cents. LANDSEER’S FROM HAWKIN 
3 Whitwort, | ers, Denonville, Laxpseen’s AND IMPUDENCE, 
3. Bee. La a in “hat Neigeiis, Cabot, ifiew. 135,000 | 30 Cents. Laxpsemr’s DEER PASS. 
page uesn ° 
t nguee acpi Nl tnd augmentation, Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin's Men. * 
Bt. Bt Dents, Cap Chat, Romieu, D'Alabert, Wrxre’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
New Carlisi COTDOUE, 0.2 occnteccsccncnscossanacs 300,000 do. NEW WORLD. 
3. A, LaBal...... ow meat: New Richmond, Hamilton, ech ae The Falls of Niagara, trom an original drawing made 
LN. -cveptfQnaatte .ckscite: ne fine; hasti enone Peete pha ed eee for the ALBION. 
Caretony Mari ..| 180,000 | 20 Cents. Engrevings can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on a 
John Eden.......|Gaspé Basin...... eee e, Dougias, York, paste , at a charge of a few cen 
ph North Gaspé Ba; » Fox, 190,000 mY = Setee dep bo pencteapnih tei abehanen teenie at the risk 
Wn. Farwell, ....|Robinson. ...,.,../Og=-pton and Beauce.... Wikslow, Soe ihities ton, 1 Ham: am pd en, “Marston, ; ye Arion ie sorsed by corriers ot the residence of subs. 
Di Ditton, W Waburn, Cheshain, ee] bere in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
Ditchfield............ccccescveeseeeeeess| 197,000 | 60 Cent YOUNG & 
Commissioner MORRELL, 
Dep pan eam | WM, McDOUGALL, of Crown Lands ] Bockman Street, ¥. ¥. 
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CUNARD LINE. 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 


will sail from New York every —~ 4 Wednesday, from Liver- 
m Queenstown every alter- 


eoesane padenen fom Liverpool or Queenstown, bat in Gold 
or "9 equivalent 


1 every alternate Tuesday, and fro 
bate Wea day. 


Currency ; fromNew York, $35, in C ~ te 


For Steerage Passage ly to WILLIAMS & GUION, 
, wer 40 Foxton 8r., ”'N. Y. 


Witiiasms & Guion 
apoyo old ba 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harboar. 


PERSIA, Lott,....... leaves New York... Wednesday, July 29. 
AFRICA, } ae gh SE leaves Boston...... Wednesday, Aug. 5. 





1A, Judkins,....leaves New York...Wednesday, ‘ 12. 
ARABIA, Moodie. ...leaves Boston. . --Wednesday, “ 19. 
CHINA, ‘Anderson,.. ‘leaves New York.. -Wednesday, ‘ 26. 
ASIA, Shannon,...... leaves Boston...... Wednesday, Sept. 2. 


issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, by the e | Chief Cabin Passage. .... gute $0 | Oasend Orta Passage pooses $80 
rom, 








- ge by th: * sei —y Tae Dasves on: eae oF | Ghief Cabin 
OSBORN’S 


CELEBRATED PLEPARED 


JAYR COFFEE 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Sold 2 Bee Ree Ne ee Gee > 2S pene oat 
cut Unecal Gheuat bo te trode. 
Savelh caly ty 


LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No. GD Warren &t., N. Y. 


payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States eurrency. 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Lading, having the value expressed, are 

signed therefor. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Steam Weekly te Liverpool, 


TOUCHING AT quasnetown, (Cork Harbour.) 





ee ee Ve © Sen 





CO=c4 kP- 


VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are, a8 USUAL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 
aT 


300 CANAL STREET. 





ibaa & WILSON’S 





THE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Office, 505 Broadway, N. Y. 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 
Steamships as follows: - " 


CITY OF EDINBURGH.............. Saturday, July 25. 
CITY OF LONDON,...........c0s.000 Saturday, Aug. 1. 
CITY OF NEW YORK.............-- turday, Aug. 8. 

and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 
Rates ot 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 
Frast CaBIn............. 


to hs 

Do. to Hamburgh.90 00 Do. 

Passengers torwarded also to Este, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Cy at equally low rates. 

yeses m Liverpool or Queenstown, Ist Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 
And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates. 
These a have superior accommodation for 


and 
They are built in t Iron 
Sections ana and have Sete Pabset F Fire Anal rs on Yann: 


For further information epply in gy to WittuaM Inman 
Agent, 22 Water Street; to ALEX. 

Enoch maze; in Queenstown, ts 0. & W. D. Sarmoun & Co.” 
in London, to E1ves & Macer, 61 William 8t.; in Paris to 
| ond meee 48 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires,’ Place de la 

a. to Joun G. Daxz, 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at va ey LI . 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 
STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Mowrreat Ocean Steamsure Company’s Fiast Cass, 
fall-powered, Clyde built steamers :— 








NeRWEGIAN, OF 7 oy Hrsernian, Capt. W. Grange. 
ANGLO Saxon, ‘ Norte AMERICAN, W.B 
BonemiaN, ‘“ Fiallentine. Nova Scotian, “ R. Borland. 
JURA, “ Thos. Aiton. New Ship. 


Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 


One of the steamers of the line will sail from Live: l every 
Thursday, and from Portland every | peeps calling at Londonder- 
oy to cenprocn beset ond a land sea oe wl ney = to and from 
Ireland and Scotland. G furnish sod with free 








TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


THIS VALUABLE AND POPULAR MEDICINE uas BEEN 


Usp, APPROVED, AND PRESCRIBED BY Thousands of the 
Best 


thro’ out the country im uhebr dally 


Practice, as the most EFFICIENT and AGREEABLE 
SALINE APERIENT;, 
and with the best effect in 


Bilious and Febrile Diseases, Costiveness, Sick 


Stem comme Ra ae Pion Gout, Rheumatic 


we Soe com Sg 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE IVE IS REQUIRED, 


Headache, 
Indigestion, Acidity of the 


passage tickets to and from sadondesty. 

Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 
Liverpool :— 

First Class, (according to accommodation,)........ $81 and $67 
Steerage, (fo uud with cooked provisions,)......... 2 50 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 

Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving 
New-York every night, at 4 o’clock. 

Certificates issued for bri: passengers from all the prin- 
cipal towns of Great Britain snd Ireland at the following low ny 
Londonderry to Portland, or New York, on; Sarge 
$82 50; Liverpool, ditto, $35 ; From an’ AT te Bigland, 

; ; From Antw 


to Forand or New ame, 
Payable’ in gold or its equivalent in United 8 tates currency 


Tickets issued at reduced per WasHineton Ling oF SAIL- 


As a substitute for anc Fa meg oid preferable to the many Mineral = be ate leaving Liverpool for Phew York weekly. 
prin shen 


Saline Purgatives in general 
Tt will be found invaluable to Physicians in ‘Hos 


Office of the C 
ee re. "York, Siubles 8 EARLE, General ‘Agents. 


attached to the Army and to Public 
Sallore, Trovdlors by gn Navy Sand Fue Iatsions, Soldier 





¥, % Broad 





Jy 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


beden Habits and those of delicate o: ? Hetrenhing HE following ships will leave Havre on = 2ist, and New 
of both sexes, will find the “Seltzer Aperient” Mild, T York on the 1st of each month, as follows 


and Invigorating in its effects, while fm ta 
Te is Ad the form CA a Powder, carefully put up : 
uires water poured 


climate, and merel 
‘upon it, e — >a delightful Sie resvela ber 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO. 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., cor. Warren St., New York. 
te” For Sale by Druggists generally. 


From New York, Brom Havre. 
1st January..... 20th February. 
QUESNEL, (ne¥). ,...f it t May.......20th Jane. 


M, LIVINGSTON, he 





IRVING HALL 


ar, Ni DIN 
T° nus. co. SEER, ae LECTURES, BALLS, 


L. FP. Harrisons & Co. 





W. FROTHINGHAM, | J jf yo 
Capt, Stetson, 20th December 
MERCURY, September. 
Capt. French. ! Ist December. . .20th January. 
They are all first-class vessels, oan with ali requisite articles 


th comfort and a and command 
eH : of experience in the trade. Of Fre prive of passage is $100, 





thout wines and liquors. 
" Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any | 


ow peg py 
will Lt ey a su) with a double page 
site Fo eee eee a lao ver published . changes but those actually in 


cnisite qe Ey ey ne Fashiousble Worl, bes wiafice 120 a 20 aplen ~ 
Illustrations, with carefully 


he caida Gs ee nove ooo wamncioal nemortnan’ tote veo 
the 


Romances, Tales, Leng | d other ete, 
Miss Braddon’s new Romance john, Mt "s Legacy” is 


Marchmont' 
pow pebivning fo Oe Se Magazine of Fashion in the 
Price 


cents each number, or $3 a year. 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 


Steamship GREAT EASTERN, 
FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 


The Steamship Great Eastern, 
Water Patox, Commander, 
will be dispatched 
FROM LIVERPOOL, FROM a | FORK. 
DNESDAY, Aug. 12. Wen: ¥, Sept. 2. 
M., precisely, | AtS o'clock, A’ M., precisely. 
and at intervals thereafter of about six weeks from each Port. 
First Cabin, from $95 to $135. 
Second Cabin, a ~ Boom Berths; Meals at separate 


A TS. seeeniod the Ist and 2nd Cabin 
only, a fare and a half. 
Servants accompanying passengers, and child 
years of age, half fare. Infants free. 
Cabin-—Intermediate State Rooms, passen, found 
be beds, bedding, table utensils, and good Substantial 
$50 


oP eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ree ee 





under twelve 


Price of Passage from Liverpool at same rates as above. 
An Pees paete & Sat, or its equivalent in United 
Each ES... Twenty cubic feet of luggage. An ex- 
perienced Surgeon on board. 
For Passage apply only to 
CHAS. A. WHITNEY, 


At the Office, 26 Broadway. 
Far Freight apply to ™ “i 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
54 South Street. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
OFFICE, 
s6 SOUTH STREET. 
Drafts on England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 
At the Lowest Rates, 

TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the following Superior Ships: 











Sailing twice a week from New York and caer 





X LINE OF LONDON PACKET 
Composed of the following: 





seceeidiatimambinneese nts ten ael tials 

The above named Ships are all too well known to require any 
recommendrtion ; sufice, it that the same attention to the com- 
fort of Passe: - which has ty this Line such world-wide 
ow. will continue to be observed by both and 


Persons wishing to send for their friends will please take notice 
that it is not necessary for them to wait for any Agent or Captain’s 
letter, but as soon as they are ready, go to Liver and pre- 
= the Certificate at the office, first apprising them of thelr 
coming. 

Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 

Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 

When those sent for decline a) the ~ is always re- 
funded, on producing the Certificate an 

Persons living out of the City, and who on to visit a 
would do well to secure their fore leaving ho: 


Passage bef 
from our it or by letter, —_ a deposit ; 
avoid Deinatlempooed pen on val in New i york. 


REMITTANCES TO 
England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 


REAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or the CON port of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or NTINENT of 

rope, can always be obtained at the lowest rates ; an experien: eae 
over twenty-five years has enabled 7 2 to = this branch of our 
business, so that the millions of dollars remitted through us, not 
a single loss has occurred. 


Persons in the COUNTRY, wishing to remit MONEY or send 
for their — by teciolieg us = amount the ior Peaage sent, 


the oe and proper er adres ore to sent Lig = a 
’ 
e ages 








DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
(Formerly C. 8. FRANCIS & CO.,) 
No. 506 Broadway, Up Stairs, 

AGENT ror LIBRARIES. 

Orders for Books or Magazines, Labig An hag paaen 





OLDIERS, ATTENTION !—Pain, disease 


with Literature, American or Foreign, 
filled. 





disease and with 

ob ve tne voldable, wourable terms. 
bot ahmed with HOLLOW & tow iFs fomifriNo s staan Tan mW ree Clabes, itis, uppiled promptly with any 
iat." —— Bood bee Binding executed in any style. 


'y CERTIFICATE 
tothe partie for mom tw atonded, for same, as they 
paging i me te for ‘info i ow wi Howse eucloue « oat O a Host Oe 
ay to A.B prompt reply. further 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street, New York, Agent for 
W. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 





‘APSCOTT, SMITH & OO. St. Building, 
. Regent Hoad, Liverpeol 








